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HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS, 


Or Tales ofthe Roadside, picked up in the French Provinces. 
Walking Gentieman. ihird Series. 3 Vols. 
don. 


The plan of this work wasin itself excellent; it united two most 
popular species of literature; the novel, with its fictious interest— 
and travels, giving truth and real life as the basis of the picture. Mr, 
Grattan has visited a part of France little known, and at a very pe- 
culiar period ; and we believe the Cagot's Hut to bea sketch as 
true as it is striking, 
feel convinced that the descriptions are accurate,and get quite on 
familiar terms with the light-hearted peasants who figure on the ani- 
mated scene, Oi the three tales, the Conscripi’s Bride is the most 
interesting ; and we regret that no compression could recuce it to 
our limits; we must tuerefore be couteut with snatches at random. 
The following isa vivid picture : — 

“An army of nearly thirty thousand men, stretching for a hun- 
dred leagues from sea to sea, had possessed themselves of the whole 
range of mountains; and their glittering arms and floating standards 
cared the wild deer and the eagies in their most remote and inac- 
cessible haunts. ‘The snow bad invaded the hills, and with silent en- 
croachments it came daily downwards, driving the stuated herds and 


By a 


“Socks from their chilled rastuces, end covering, ke a funeral shroud, | 


(he dying beauties of the woods. The shepherds t6ok possession of 
the plains, but not with the wonted cheerfulness and ease which 
had, in other years, accompanied their autumnal migration. They 
had not now the quiet homes of better days, nor could they look 
forward even to the scanty but undisturbed enjoyments of the win- 
ter hearth. Their buts were filled with soldiers; each village was a 
military post ; and, besides all the tumult and alarin excited by this 
change, the whole country swarined with a desperate rabble, driven 
jut of Spain before the meteor flash of liberty, which gleamed, like 
ine Archangel’s fiery sword, on that unhappy jand, by nature inten- 
ded fora paradise. The fugitive bands of smugglers, monks, and 
mendicants, and worse even than either, were self-designated ‘ The 
Army of the Faith ;' covering by a bold impiety the cruelty, bigotry, 
ind cowardice, which formed the elements of their compact. A few 
inflamed fanatics gave an ardent colouring to the rest, and deceived 
ive distant observer by a hue less odious than the reality; but those 


who saw them closely, have, one and all, agreed in painting them | 
B ®S Loth vile in motives, and brutal in actions. 


At the timei describe, 
‘ney Were utterly expelled the Spanish soil, and they over-ran the 
neural territory of France in noxious and despicable crowds. The 
croups of these wretches, hovering on the frontier, had a pictur- 
‘sue atrocity of mien which was in keeping with the savage scene- 
y. Lazy monks, wrapped in their thread-bare cloaks and cowls, of 
rown, or gray, or black—half-starved women, with squalling in- 
iants, tradging along, shivering and almost naked—the mockery of 
an encampment of some scores of ragged ruflians, whose military ac- 
voulrements alone took from them the air ofa gipsy bivousc. * * 

“When J entered the rastic inn of Gedo, lutein the evening. ] 
ound but little comfort in the aspect of the place. It, tike all other 
'ouses which professed to afford refreshment and repose, was é¢om- 


| . . oe 2 
‘elely filled by a moticy crowd, composed of French soldiers aud | 


eens-'armes, and all the varieties of Spanish vagabonds which | have 
lore meationed. Outside the house, and nearly blocking up the 
‘proach, stood a throng of mules laden with all sorts of rubbish, 
‘wed from the ruin oftheir wretched owners, or pilfered in their 


cht; and with these were mised oxen, sheep, and goats, bellowing | 


u ( bleating in all the discord of a cattle fair. Within was a scene 
‘Urate confusion quite analogous. A large fire, formed of the 
‘ung bark of the cork-tree aud a newly-felled pine, filled the wide 
‘tiney atone end of the room. Close tothe flame pressed a throng 
Woman, children, monks, and muleteers, their steaming cloaks 
“ing atbick vapourto the smoke from the mvist fire-wood and 

"merous cigars aud tobacce-pipes. Several were stunding ; others 
‘on stools and large blocks of stone or wood: all employed in ef- 

nts to warm themselves, or hang onthe branches which were 
‘ckting, but not yetin flames, their gaiters, shoes, and sandais. The 
oman of the house occupied one corner of the chimney, stooping 

Host into the fire, while she cooked, on a gridivan of the rndest con. 
teuou, slices ofbeef, cut by her husband from the still waroy, and 
1st quivering carcass of a cow that hung in one corner of the 

‘tes Some hungry individuals devoured the steaks,as they came 
‘gh”and blackened, from. the hands of the hostess. Others par. 

* Of the black bread and onions, which they carriedin their wal- 


§; and drank deeply of the wive contained in their goat-skin bot- 


“Soy quatfed, from small vesvels of orn, the brandy which was | 


ved to tiem by the brood of urchin inn-keepers, which formed 
: Paper er of the family. The Spaniards, who were strictly un- 
*? the s 
» | } . 
the gens-d'armes threw m 
id re livious 

Uited 


fans,”? 


any @ look of contempt on the military 
oulcasis, as they drew forth their leathern purses and 
down the money, probably obtained by no creditable 


Oe : ° 
next isa good contrast to this :— 


As We descended the Tourmalet by its eastern si Je, the shades of 
came on; aud the Mvor, slowly rising hefore ue through a sea 


There is so much real life in these pages, we | 


ie wettic , 7 
urveillance of the police, paid for whatever they consumed; | 








and vales in many wild distor- | stronger end deeper the sentiment became. Yet this scene of sad+ 


ness was strangely mingled with akind of intoxicating fascination. 


possible for one unaccustomed to mountain wanderings, at all hours} Whether the phenomenon is peculiar to Niagara, I know not, but 


, and seasons, to recognise the scenes with which he might have form-| certain it is, that the spirits are affected and depressed ina singular 
'ed a sountide familiarity. At times a lake, of as perfect mimickry as | manner by the magic influence of this stupendous and eternal (ali. 


; 


'. . 
isthrouses, bays, avd promontories. 


the astonished eye. 
igic change. But all of the party were used to these scenes. 
Malvide had often in her former mountain sojourn, gazed delighted 


lover, she felt proudly surethat his affection knew no variations such 
as these. The bubbling source of the Adour sent out its narrow 
siream to guide us through the valley upon which we now entered. 
We followed its course until we came to one of those mountain han- 
leis, the primitive construction of which makes us weader at the ur- 
\tificialwantsofman. Eight or ten of these low and little huts, in 
| which the inhabitants have just room enough to eat and sieep, but 
} the neight of which seems to bave been formed on man’s + ry lowest 
| measurement, looked brown in the moonlight with their moss-cover- 
jed lis and faded thatch. A liltie court-yard enclosed each, sur- 
L PU gy by a rustic pevistyle formed of trecks of pine teres, uy, ioe 





| 
; 
| 


(he cattlesecurely reposed.” 
Vivid description, and truth of observation, are among this author's 
best merits: his chief fanlt is diffuseness. Ladthese three volumes 


creased. 
DE ROOS’ JOURNEY IN THE UNITED 
STATES, AND CANADA. 
| Personal Narrative of Travels in the United States, with Observations 
| onthe Maritime Resources of America, Emigration, §-c. &c. By 
| the Hon. F. Be Roos. Svo. pp. 191; and Appeudix. London, 

1827. Aiasworth. 

*“ * * * Atfour o'clock in the morning we again set off, and, 
as much rain had fallen in the night, the roads were in a dreadful 
state. The coach company now consisted of nine passengers inside, 
| One on the top (which from ils convex form isa very precarious 
situation), and three on the box, besides the coachman, who sat oa 
the knees of the unfortunate middle man,—an uneasy vurthen, con- 
sidering the intense heat of the weather. It matters little to the 








‘ ° ° . * . “or ; 
| American driver where he sits: he is indeed in all respects a fxr differ. | 
| ent personage trom his great-coated prototype in England. Le is in | 


: veneral extremely dexterous in the art of driving, (hough his costume 
| is of a most grotesque description. 
| ven, dressed in striped calico jacket, aud an old straw hat, alternate 
ily arranging the fragile harness of his horses, and springing again on 


*/ ° * °.*% ene P - » . 
his box with surprising agilily: careless of the boues of his passen- 


gers, and confident in his skill and resourres, he scruples not frequent- 
ly to gallop bis coach over corderoy roads (socalled from being for- 
med of the trunks of trees laid transversely), or dash it round cor- 
ners, and through holes that wou!d appal the heart of the stoutest 
English coachman, however elated with gin, or irritated by opposi- 
tion. Iwas once whirled along one of these roads, when the leath- 
} . . . 

Vers (barbarous substitutes for springs) which supported the carriage 
i gave way witha sudden shock. The undaunted driver instantly 


| 


sprung from his box, tore a stake from a rail fence by the roau-side, 
| laid it acrossander the body of the coach, and was off again {before 
(Thad properly recovered the use of my senses, which were com- 
| pletely bewildered by the jolting | lad undergone. I can compare it 
to nothing but the tab of Regulus without the nails. When the lash 
and butl-eud of the whip fail him, be does not scruple to use bis foot, 
‘as the situation of his seat allows the application of it to his wheelers. 
‘The manners of my companions in the coach were rude and coarse. 
Phere was, however, a kindness and cordiality about them, which 
| pierced through their rough exterior, and reconciled me insencibly 
to their company. They always designated ie as ‘ the English- 
man.’ ” 
But the most interesting portion of the volume, for general read- 
ers, isthat which once more describes the hackneyed subject of the 
| Niagara. Ofien as we bave met with accounts of this grand scene, 
| we do notremember to have read any one more fresh and pleas- 
lingthan ourauthor’s, from which we copy a few of the striking 
trails. 
| “Thad already seen some of the most celebrated works of nature 


| in different parts of the glfbe: IL bad seen Altna and Vesuvius; [| had 
| seen the Andes almost at their greatest clevation ; Cape Horn, rug- 
i ged and bleak, baffeted by the southerntempest: and though last not 
least, Lhad seen the long swell of the Pacific ; but nothing I had ev- 
| Niagara. My first sensation was that of exquisite delight at having 
before me the greatest wonder ofthe world. Strange as it may ap- 
| pear, this feeling was immediately succeeded by an irresistible mel- 
jancholy. Had this not continued, it might perhaps have been attribu- 
jted to the satiety incident to the complete gratification of * hope 

long deferred ;’ but so far from diminishing, the more I gazed, the 


' 
i ad , 


ly at these freaks of elemental illusion ; and turning fondly to ber 


stoues standing on end, and supporting a roof of turf, under whicb | 


Figure to yourself a slipshod slo- | 


| blew full upon the sheet of the cataract, and drove 


|er beheld or imagined, could compare in grandeur withthe Falls of 


H. Colburn, Lon- | &vet lived in the deception of a desert mirage, seemed to reflect the | About five miles above the cataract the river expands to the dimen- 
|} moon-beams, and was studded with islands, and diversified with | sionsofa lake, afier which it gradually narrows, The Kiapids eom 
The soft southern breeze which | mence at the upper extremity of Goat Island, which is half a mile iu 
blew down from Spain soon swept away the vapours that produced | levgth, and divides the river at the point of precipitation into two 
these effects, and a group of rugged and barren rocks stood bared to | unequal parts; the largest is distinguished by the several! names of 
the wildest transformations were thus at once | the Hors!ioe, Crescent, aod British Fall, from its semicircular form 
| produced by every shifting breeze, and belied almost as soon in ma- 


Even 


‘and contiguity to the Canadian Shore. ‘The smaller is named the 
| American Fall. A portion of this fall is divided by a rock from Goat 
Island, and thougt here insignificant in appearance, would rank high 
lamong European cascades. pet 

| ‘The current rans about six miles an hour; but supposing it to be 
| only five miles, the quaotity which passes the fallsin an hour is more 
| than eighty-five millions of tuns avoirdupois: if we suppose itto be 
six, it willbe mere thaa 102 millions; and in aday would exceed 2- 
409 millions of tuns. , Pil ; 
| “ 'Thenest morning, with renewed delight, {beheld from my win- 
|dow—I muy say, indeed, from my bed—ithe stupendous vision. 
| The beam of the rising sun shed over it a variety of Unts ; a cloud 
} ul spray was ascending Irom the crescent : and as | viewed it from 
labove, if appeared Wke “<> steam rising from the boiler of some 
| Monsivon: engre, a " . 

" Ynts evening | went down with one of our party to view the eat- 
aract by moonlight. I took my favourite seat on the projecting rock, 
lat alittle distance from the brink of the fall, and gazed titl every 
|sens4 seemed absorbed in contemplation. Although the shades of 








/been one and a half, their merit would have been greatly in-\ nignt increased the sublimity of the prospect and ‘ deepened the mur- 


| mur of the falling floods,’ the moon in placid beauty shed her soft in- 
| fluence upon the mind, and mitigated the horrors of thescene. The 
| thunders which bellowed from the abyss, and the loveliness of the fall- 
ing element, which glittered fke moliensilver in the moonlight, seem- 
ed to complete in absolute perfection the rare union of the beautiful 
with the sublime. * a * 

* While reflecting upon the inadequacy of language to express the 
feelings 1 experienced, orto describe the wonders which I surveyed, 
2p American gentleman, to my great amusement, tapped me on the 
shoulder, and ‘ guessed’ that it was ‘ pretty droll!, It was difficult to 
avoid laughing in his face,—yet [could not help envying bim his vo- 
cabulary, which had so eloquently released me from my dilemma.” * 

«Though earnestly dissuaded from the undertaking, ! had determi- 
ned to employ the first fine morning in visiting the cavern beneath 
the Fall. The guide recommended my companion and myself to 
jset out as early assix o'clock, that we might have the advantage of 
the morning sun upon the waters. Wecame to the guide’s house 
at the appointed hour, and disencumbered ourselves of such garments 
las we did not care to have wetted: descending the circular ladder, 
we followed the course of the path running along the top of the de- 
| bris of the precipice, which J have already described. Having pur- 
| sued this track for about eighty yards, in the course of which we were 
| completely drenched, we found ourselves close to the cataract. Al- 
| though enveloped ina cloud of spray, we could distinguish without dif- 
| ficulty the direction of our path, and the nature of the cavern we were 
'about to enter. Our guide warned us of the difficulty in respiration 
}which we shonu'd encounter from the spray, and recommended us to 
jlook with exclusive attentionto the security of our footing. Thus 
| warned, we pushed forward, blowa about and buffeted by the wind, 
| stunned by the noise, and blinded by the spray. Each snecessive 
| gust penetra‘ed us to the very bones with cold. Determined to pro- 
‘ceed, we foiled and struggled on, andhaving followed the footsteps 
jof the guide as far as was possible consistently with safety, we sat 
| down, and having collected our senses by degrees, the wonders ot 
‘the cavern slowly developed themselves. It is impossible to des- 
lcribe the strange unnatural light refiected through its crystal wall, 
ithe roar of the waters, and the blasts of the burried hurricane whict 
i perpetually rages in its recesses. We endured its fury a sufficient 
\time to form a notion of the shape and dimensions of this dreadful 
; place. ‘The caveru was tolerably light, though the sun was unfortu- 
i nately enveloped in clouds. His dise was invisible, but we could 
| clearly distinguish bis situation through the watery barrier. The fall 

of the cataract is nearly perpendicular, The bank over which it is 
i precipitated is of concave form, owing to its upper stratom being 
i composed of lime-stone, and its base of soft slate-stone, which has 
| been eaten away by the constant attrition of the recoiling waters. 
| The cavern is about one hundred and twenty feet in height, fifty in 
| breadth, and three hundred in length. The entrance was complete- 
\ly invisible. By screaming in ourears, the guide contrived to ex- 
| plain te us that there was one more point which we might have 
‘reached had the wind been in any other direction. Unlackily it 
: it in so as to dash 
jupon the rock over which we must have passed, A few yards be 
iyond this, the precipice becomes perpendicular, and, blending with 
‘ihe water, forms the extremity of the cave. Aftera stay of nearly. 
‘ten minutes in this most horrible pergatory, we gladly left it to its 
loathsome inhabitants, the eei and the water-snake, who crawi about 
‘its recesses in considera! le numbers,—and returned to the inn.” 
| A number of lithographic prints itlustrate and adorn the work, 
‘which is altogether highly creditable to the zeal and abitities of a 
young officer. 
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eS apie 
CHARACTER OF MILTON. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—[ Continued. ] 


We have said that Dante not unfrequently writes in Milton’s vein, 
and, laying aside his materialism, assumes a lofty indistinctness, 
which gives abundant scope to the fancy of his readers. Thus, when 
Virgil inquires his way from the Souls of the Proud, an answer reach- 
es him like that from the Spirit in Job; there comes a voice, but he 
<an discern no form from which it comes. When the spirits of the 
envious fly rapidly past the two poets, they hear the rustle of their 
wings and their dolorous cry, till it dies in the distance; but the 
shades themselves are invisible. Of the same kind is his picture of 
the approach of an angel with a boat, freighted with souls for Purga- 
tory, 4 mountain-island, according to Dante, on the opposite hemi- 


sphere. 
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* * * There are many passages in this beautiful poet 


of asimilar class. which justify us, we conceive, in our assertion, 
that the general style of his poetry was the result of the circumstan- 
«es in which he was placed, rather than of the temper with which 
he was born. Though Milton had been both an Italian, and a Catho- 
lic, it may be doubted whether he would have been as graphic as 
Dante—but had Dante been an Englishman. and a Protestant, it is 
not improbable that he would have been as sublime as Milton. 


In the foregoing passage will be seen some of that learning which 
Dante is so fond of producing, and so frequently misapplies. His 
grates of purgatory, on being opened, grate like the doors of the 
Reman treasury when Caesar entered and plundered it. The Indo- 
jent are punished, not only like the Israelites, who were cut off in the 
wilderness, and did not live to see the promised land; but, like the 
‘Trojans, who deserted neas in Sicily, and therehy had no share in 
the glory of laying the foundation of Rome. Statius relates the pri- 
mary cause of his conversion to have been the reading of Virgil’s 
Pollio; and, in the true spirit of those times, when Christianity aud 
Paganism were almost confounded, we hear of Jupiler baving been 
crucified for the childrenof men. Often, indeed, he is more happy ; 
but in general his mixture of the sacred and profane argues his par- 
ticipation in that depravity of taste, which has not been thoroughly 
corrected, even in our country, till very recent times ; and the prodi- 
gality with which he illustrates his subject, by refereuce to Roman 
history, and occasionally to that of Greece, (which he obtained at 
second-hand,) savours, to us, of the crude learning of aschool theme. 

In the management of his scholarship, as, indeed, in the mea- 








THe | AVbtion. 





Le 


itant horrors of the disasters it is believed to portend, perplexity to 
monarchs, and revolution to nations, are superadded,—and then 
‘the charm’s wound up.’ Now, for much of this profusion, the poet 
is indebted to his reading—probably a noble fragment of Pindar 
supplied him with no inconsiderable part of the latter passage. Be 
that, however, as it may, such copiousness we maintain, can only be- 
long to the poet of a civilised age—to the poet who can lay under a 
contribution the stores of generations past—whose possessions are 
by inheritance as well as by acquirement ;—witbout this, he would 
be apt to weary his reader, for want of affluence and variety of mat- 
ter. He would be an Ossian, perpetually among mists and moun- 
tains. Natural objects may supply materials for an eclogue ; but for 
an epic they will not suffice. It wili not do to be * babbling of green 
fields’ for four-and-twenty books, or even for twelve 

It must be confessed, that while knowledge thus accumulates and 
ideas multiply, language will be necessarily loosing much of its pri- 
mitive character—it will be rendered more expeditious~ words will 
hecome winged—a syllable will express a sentence—a fable will con- 
tract itself into a simile—a simile into a meinphor, and the meiaphor 
itself, by habitual use and novel application, be at length forgotten 
as a figure: just as, when property increases, barter gives way to 
copper-mon*y, and that again to silver and gold, and these in their 
turn to pound notes, so called long after their name has ceased to ex- 
cite any idea of real pounds. Poetry may loose something in its ex- 
pression by the one process, and commerce may louse something in 
security by the other; but the substantial gain will, in both cases, be 
far more than enough to balance the inconvenience ‘ Words are, 
after all, but the daughters of the earth; things are the sons of beav- 
en.’ Milton came into the world when it was filled with knowledge, 
which he could employ in his art; and it this was a misfortune, it 
was the misfortune of him who eats the honey which he never helped 
tomake. He came into the world when the language of his country 
was formed, and by consequence less figurative than it had been; 
but was it on that account an instrument less fitte! fur his peculiar 
genius? The vocabulary which he wanted, was one that should be 
rather conversant with spirit than with matter; and we cannot but 
think that Milton’s most sublime and unearthly conceptions would 
have sunk under the phraseology (however in many respects admira- 
ble) of Chaucer’s times. 

Let us not heara polished language blamed for the defects of those 
who know not how to put it forth. It must be wielded by the mas 
ter before its full force can be known. The philippics of Demos- 
thenes were pronounced in the mother-tongue of every one of his au- 








sure of it, Milton far surpassed him. It was said by Bentley, of 
Warburton, in relation to his learning, that he never knew a man 
with so great an appetite and so bad a digestion. Milton's digestion | 
was admirable; whatever he borrowed from the ancients he made 
his own; in him it does not seem quotation, but coincidence. 
was not the virtue of his day: applications of passages from the clas- | 
sics abound to profusion in contemporary authors; but they are sel- 

dom properly assimilated to the subject matter—they are fragments | 
ofthe Parthenon in the mud walls of a Turkish cottage : Milton used | 
them (if we may be allowed so homely an illustration) as the manu | 
facturer uses rags, not for patchwork, but for paper. His likeness to 
the ancients is much more often that of expression than of fealure.— | 
Sometimes indeed, he makes an open anid lavish display of his vast 

acquirements; but even here there isa ripeness in his knowledge | 
which bears witness that it is not forced for the occasion. lput it is the 
fruit of years. The catalogue of evil spirits im Paradise Lost, is, per- 

hapa. the most masterly account of ancient idolatry. briefas itis. in the | 
English language; and at the same time serves to shew that Milton 
had not only framed for himself a system of divinity, but a system of | 
mythology also,—the latter, indeed, far the more mature of the twa. | 
But in none of his works is his reading made so direcily subservient to 
his end, as in his Paradise Regained—a poem arguing in its autvor 
a more than common confidence in the exuberance of his own ve- 
sources. It was a bold scheme, indeed, to undertake the structure of 
even so short an epic as this, out of the bistory of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion,—comprised, as that history is, in half a score verses of St. Mat- 
thew, and forbidding, by its very nature, any violent interference 
with recorded facts; yet the imagination of Milton, duly exercised 
upon those elements with which his memory was stored, enabled him 
tp expand his subject without profaning it, into a poem which, had 

it been only an episode, (as it should have been,) would have borne 
a comparison with the happiest that have been written. Our Lord is 
‘an hungered,’ and through that appetitetempted of the devil. Nar- 
row as this ground is, for Milton it is enough ; and he forthwith rais- 
es a table in the wilderness, furnished from ‘ Pontus and Lucrine 
jake and Attic coast,’ and the charming pipes are heard to play, and 
Arabian odours and early flowers breathe around, and nymphs and 
naiads of Diana's train are summoned forth to dance beneath the 
shade; andthe whole is combined into one of those splendid ban- 
quets with which nothing but a most perfect knowledge of antiquity | 
could have supplied him. ,Again, Satan takes ‘the Saviour up into | 
an exceding high mountain, and shows him the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them.’ Then is the scholar awakened once 
more : the hint suffices to unlock the magazines of his learning ; the 
fountains of the great deep are broken up; and now the Parthians, | 
with all their martial appointments, and the evolutions peculiar to | 
them, appear hefore us in the most faithful array ; and now, in her | 
turn, Rome under Tiberius is depicted, with the spirit, indeed, of a) 
Poet, but with the accuracy of a contemporary annalist; and her im- | 


| 





nerial palace, the houses of her gods, the conflux of divers nations, 
and languages at her gates; the embassies from far crowding the | 
Emilian and Appian roads: the prators and proconsuls hastening to | 
their provinces, or on their triumphant return; all fillthe mind's eye | 
till it is again carried away ‘tothe westward,’ and the flowery hill | 
of Hymettus offers itself to our notice; and Athens, with its pictar-| 
esque suburbs, ix unfolded with a perspicuity and precision that! 
might challenge the most scrupulous critic to quarre! even with an | 
epithet (so true is Milton to his Grecian masters); whilst her schools | 
of philosophy, the sects into which they are divided, the dogmas they | 
severally espoused—all pass in rapid review, leaving us confounded | 
at the mental plenitude of this extraordinary man. Yet it has been 
argued by some modern critics, that Milton derived no benefit from | 
his books; that he would have had fewer difficulties to encounter 

had he lived when the world was younger and refinement less. Ma- 





This | 


| away, 


dience; but who among them could have answered him in a single 
sentence like his own? Who amongst them could have guessed 


) what Greek would do, though they had spoken it all their lives, till 


they heard it from his lips? The bow of Ulysses is not to be cast 

because in common hands it willnot discharge an arrow. 
The secret of using a language with effect, is to use it from a full 

mind. If itis the means by which we seek deliverance of thoughts 


that are struggling for a vent— 


‘ Thoughts that rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their passage out,’ 


it will he almost infallibly eloquent. Indeed of eloquence, whether 
in speaking or writing—‘ Sapere est principium et fons.’ Let the 
same individual treat of a subject which he has mastered, and of one 
where his knowlege is on!y superficial, and how different will be his 
powers of expression—in the former case, how rich and elastic—in 
the latter, how noor and cramped! With what justice then, can il- 


| ton complain ot being born un age too late for epic poetry, 


, 
had he been born earlier, his mind could not have been enriched with 
half the knowledge, nor, by consequence, his tongue with half the 
utterance? But what is to become of the poets of former times under 
such a theory? We have said that they are inferior to Milton, 
chiefly because they had not his knowledge: they coatd not, there- 
fore, overwhelm their readers by such a tempest of thought; but, ne- 
vertheless, much knowledge they had, and without it, we maintain, 
could not have been what they were. No barbarous age has ever 
yet seen the birth ofa great poem. Of the author of the tnferno we 
have already spoken—his settled intention to avail himself of the 
learning of former times is sufficiently manifested by his taking Vir- 
gil bodily for his guide. Of the latter we need not say a word—his 
age was confessedly an epoch of intellectual refinement. But what is 
to be done with Homer? Let us but listen to the expounders ‘ of his 
genius and writings,"* and we must believe that, in his time, let- 
ters were unknown, or but newly known, in Greece—that his poems 
—yes, poems of seven-and-twenty thousand lines—were preserved 
for some generations by memory ;-——nay, that the author of the Iliad 
could hardly count ten—that the word pempassetai applied to Pro- 
teus, when he was taking account of his sea-calves, indicates that he 
had a difficulty in getting beyond fire,— and that his earnest invoca- 
tions to the Muses, as the daughters of Mnemosyne, to help him in 
reckoning his ships and soliiers, is inspired from bis own very limit- 
ed knowledge of arithmetic! When the spirit of Homer was intro- 
daced to the spirits of his Commentators inthe presence of Lemuel 
Gulliver, that sagacious observer remarked, that they appeared, on 
meeting, to have had no previous acquaintance whatever. We are 
uot surprised at it. If we turn tothe poet himself, we shall find in- 


barbarism; but many, by no art to be explained away, of refinement. 


| Were the case otherwise, we know not what right we have to identi- 


fy the manners of the age in which he lived, with the manners of the 


age in which he wrote. But even if we take the standard of refinement | 


from the fliad and Odyssey, nothing appears to warrant the most im- 
probable and monstrous conclusion, that in Greece, literature had no 
infancy, but came forth at once inthe fulness of the stature of a 
perfectepic. In extracting from the Iliad and Odyssey proofs of 


barbarism, persons are too apt to measure other countries by their 
own: for instance, Englishmen have divided and subdivided Jabour, 


till some thirty or forty hands are wanted to make a pin; vet it does | 


not follow that we are to set down the people of Ithaca as mere sav- 
ages, because Ulysses, with an immense establishment, had his clothes 
manufactured in his own house. In this case, the age of Augustus 
would be an age of barharism, for in classical Italy a similar system 
prevailed. Englishmen maintain a lofty carriage towards their ser- 
vants; Telemachus allowed the keeper of his swine (who probably, 


reenter mice at memes merecereinnaemsitincliom 


ny years before the appearance of Paradise Lost, however, he gave it | however. was veiwed in the light of a bailiff) to sit at his own table ; 


as his own opinion, that ‘industrious and select reading’ was dewand- | yet nothing follaws from this, except that the notions of the Greeks | 


ed of him who would write an epic poem with success. Deprive him of, were less aristocratical than our own—not that they were less refin- 














thase treasures ‘out of which he could bring things new and old,’ and | 
his characteristic attribute of force is gone. If there be one circum-: 
stance more than another which sets him above Virgil and Homer, it 
is this, that he takes more violent possession of the mind of his vead- | 
ex by crowding upon bim a phalanz of thick-coming thoughts.— 
Satan's legions tie intranced upon the seaof fire, ‘ thick as the leaves 
in the brooks of Vallombrésa.’ Here another poet might have end- 
e4. Notso Milton :—they are, moreover, like the scattered sedge 
om the coast of the Red Sea, when Orion hath vexed it with fierce 
winds. Still something more is wanted—not to complete the simile 
tut to overwhelm the reader; and in throng Busiris and the Memphian 
-aivalry, and floating carcasses, and broken chariot-wheels. The 

allen Archangel is compared ta the sun when he shines through the 
Rarizontal misty air, shorn af his fheams: this is a splendid pictare in 
itself; but Milton does not think it enough: le presses on with ano- 
per mazgnigcent feature, the ecfipse. Nor is this all: the concom- 





ed: for again we say, in the most polished ages of Greece and Rome, 
servants Were treated with a familiarity that now astonishes ns. Wit- 
ness the scenes in Aristophanes, in Terence, in Plantus. Columella 
repraaches with unheard-of barbarity, certain gentlemen of his time, 
who would not let their footmen talk whilst they were waiting at din- 
ner. Homers princes are often employed in operations that would 
devolve upon butchers in these days, and the balls and courts of their 
palaces converted info slaughter-bouses aud shambles; bat with the 
Greeks and Romans, the butcher partook of the character of priests 
the cow, of the yictim,—the shambles, of the altar. Their associa- 
tions were, from ours, ‘ wide as the poles asunder ;’ and those terms 
of sacrifice which are apt to set our thoughts to run upon a ruffian in 
a blue frock, with one spur and a carrion horse, would more proba- 
bly have suggested to them a venerable man ina vesture of white, 





* See Wood's Essay. 
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wth a chaplet of flowers about his head, and clouds of incense 
sbrouding his person. 
Qn the other hand, we see positive symptoms of courtesy, of deli- 
acy, of luxury in the manners of Homer. which cannot be mistaken. 
‘Jhe urn out of which water is poured on the hands of the guests, is 
ef gold, and the ewer which receives it, of silver (Od i. 136): the 
vine is preserved in earthen jars to be eleven years old, and is then 
drunk out of vessels of the precious metals (Od. i 142; ii. 290; iii. 
$30 :) the plate is wrought and ornamented (iii. 440;) Helen’s distaff’ 
is of gold, the basket for the yarn of silver edges with gold (iv. 132:) 
the chair of Penelope is of ivory and silver (xix 55:) the doors of 
the palace of Alcinous: are adorned with gold, the posts with silver ; 
and figures of dogs. of the same metals, and. worked with great per- 
fection, repose on either side the entrance ; golden images of boys, 
bearing torches, light the banqueting-room (vit. 91-100 +) servants are 
clad with something of the fastilious parade of moderu times (Vi. 
330.) On the contiment there were sufficient roads: Nestor offers 
Telewachus his carria ge and horses, to convey him to Sparta, with 
the politeness of a modern squire (iii. 325:) Menelaus presses him to 
prolong his stay ; urges the pleasure he should have in showing him 
Greece ; yields with perfect good-breedivg to bis earn-st wish to ge; 
presents him with a silver cup at parting; and, whilst Helen gives 
him a mantle to keep for his futare bride. he conducts him to his car- 


(xv. 125:) When Penelope determines to go down into the hall 
amongst the suitors, and boldly counsel her son to come out from 
among them, she shrinks from the indelicacy of appearing alone,— 
requests two of her maids to attend her,—-veils herself,—is received 
by the suitors on their feet,—and addressing Telemachus aloud, re- 
proaches him with a want of spirit in suffering (as he had done) a 
stranger to be insulted under the roof of his father (xviii. 183-224.) 
In all this we profess ourselves unable to discover any thing like a 
barbarous state of society ; and think that, to draw such a conclusion 
from such premises, would require something of the ingenuity of 
Hardouin, who seriously assured the world that Virgil and Horace 
were the productions of the monks of the dark ages. But we must 
have done: we can see, then, no reason for despairing of another epic 
poem, at least on the score of the ‘age having become too picked.’ 
The true poet will find himself strengthened by the wholesome study 
of past times, and, like the‘ Matine Bee,’ extract, from whatever he 
settles upon, additional sweets. The renewed interest for the writings 
of Milton, which has recently manifested itself, is a proof that the 
taste of the public is still undepraved ; and in the more diligent con- 
templation of those writings the seeds of future poetical excellence 
may at this moment be scattered abroad, At a period when the 
fugitive publications of the day are so apt to engross the time and al. 
tention of the reading world, to the utter neglect of the great authors 
who are gone, it is the duty of every well-wisher to the sound litera- 
ture of his country, to take advantage of any temporary disposition 
to try back which may discover itself, and, as far as in him lies, to 
cherish the good spirit, aud keep it alive. Therefore it is that we 
make no apology for having devoted so many of our pages to Milton, 
| whose personal character the newly-discovered treatise has helped to 
| develope, and whose defects we have set down, assuredly not in mal- 
‘ice, but in honest opposition ta those who would make them matter ot 
| praise; considering that the errors of Plato are the more dangerous 
' because, with such a man, it is hardly a disgrace to err. 
| ‘The polities of Milton had been consigned to oblivion by common 
| consent, until recent circumstances accidentally revived them; and 
{new to oblivion they had better return—they are his ‘ uncomely 
| parts.’ Of his poetry, it would require a tongue like hls own to 
| speak the praise ; it invigorates the understanding, it puries the ai- 
fections, it lifts upthe heart to God— Virtue goeth out of it.’ Ever 
will it endure, to put to shamethose who pervert the noblest gift of 
| heaven to low andsensual abuse. Ever will it remain a triumphant 
;memorial that the lamp of genius shines with the brighest lustre 
when it is fed with the purest oil. 








NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEE. 
[ Concluded.] 

The absence of impregnation produces remarkable effects even 
upon the form of the bee; if it be retarded beyond the twentieth or 
twenty-first day of the queen’s life, she seems to be deprived of her 
usual intelligence. The order in which she lays her eggs is change, 
and she disposes of them in improper places. She puts the drones 
where the workers should be, and the workers in the place of the 
drones. She has heen known to blunder so egregiously as to pro- 
fane even the royal cell, by depositing in it the egg of a drone. But 
Dr. Bevan shall tell all about it:— 

“If the impregnation of a queen he by any means retarded beyond 
the 20th or Qhst day of her life, a very extraordinary consequence 
ensues. Instead of first laying the eggs of workers, and those of 
drones, at the usual period afterwards, she begins from the forty 
fifth hour to lay the latter, and lays no other kind during her whol? 
life. It should seem as if the rudiments of the.workers’ eggs with- 
ered in the oviducts, but without obstructing the passage of the drones’ 
| eggs. ‘The only known fact analogous to this is the state of certain 





whatever care may have been taken to preservethem. This re*a: 
dation seems to have a singular effect upon the whole animal econo 
my of the queen. ‘‘ The bodies of those queens,” says Huber 
‘‘ whose impregnation has been retarded, are shorter than common 
| the extremities remain slender, whilst the first two rings next thi 
| thorax, are uncommonly swollen.”’ In consequence of the shorten: 
| ing of their bodies, their eggs are frequently laid on the sides of the 
| cells, owing probably to their not being able to reach the bottom ; 
| the difficulty is also increased hy the two swollen rings. Jn these 
| cases of retarded impregnation and exclusive Jaying of drones’ egg: 
the prosperity of the hive soon terminates: generally before the en: 
|of the queen's laving. ‘Fhe workers receiving no addition to their 
| number, but on the conteary, Gnding themselves overwhelmed wit: 
| drones, saerifice their queen and abandon the hive. ‘These retarde: 
| queens seem to have their instincts impaired; for they deposit their 
| eggs indiscriminately in the. cells, whether originally intended for 





| 
| 


| drones or for workers,—a circumstance which materia!ly affects the § 


| size of the drones that are reared in them. There are not wantin; 
instances of royxl cells being ovcupied by them, and of the workers 
| being thereby so completely deceived as to pay the tenants, in a!) 
| respects, the honours of royalty. This circumstance appears tlt 
more extraordinary, since it has been ascertained that when eggs 
| have been thus inappropriately deposited, by fertile workers, they 
| are uniformly destroyed afew days afterwards, though for a shor 
time they receive due attention. 

| ‘Lhe workers have been supposed by some apiarians to transpo'' 
| the eggs from place to place ;—if evor such were the case, this woud 
| seem to be an occasion calling for the practice: on the contrary, 1" 
| stead of removing the eggs from the sides to the Lottoms of the ce. 
| for the sake of better accommodation, this object is accoimplis! 


1 . . . . ‘ 
bY their lengthening the cells, and advancing them two lines beyo' & 


the surface of the combs. Thi: ‘g fldeds pretty good ev! 
dence that the transportrtion of eggs forms no pret of the worker: 
occupation. It is still farihe: d by their ¢ 


mio any worker: 


eggs that a queen may, at any time, be fore 4 to depusitin drone § 


| cells, or drop at random in other parts of the hive; a cireumstan’ 
‘which escaped the notice of former naturalists, and misled them 


riage, and pouring forth a libation of wine, wishes him good speed, 


deed a few traces—voluntary in all probability, and assumed—of } vegetable seeds, which lose the faculty of germination from age,, 
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‘account of this hive see Chap. X.) Mr. Dunbar observed that when- 
-evident therefore that the proper disposition of the eggs is left entire- 


‘ly to the instinct of the queens. 


‘preservation. 


‘ scription ‘takes place. 
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their opinion respecting transportation. 
cumstance was noticed by Mr. Dunbar in his mirror hive. 














A somewhat similar cir- 
(For an 


ever the queen dropped her eggs carelessly, they were eagerly de- 
voured by the workers. Now if transportation formed a part of 
their employment, they would in these cases, instead of eating the 
eggs, have deposited them in their appropriate cells. It seems very 


he workers having been seen to 
run away wit! the eggs, in order to devour them. in all probability 
‘gave birth to the mistaken notion that they were removing them to 
their right cells. Among humble-bees, there is a disposition. among 
the workers, to eat the eggs, which extends even to those that are 
jaid in proper cells, where the quéens often have to cotend for their 


The unhappy drones, when the end of their being is answered, are 
ruthlessly massacred, The scene of fury to which tisey fall a sacri- 
fice is thus described by Dr. Bevan :— 

After the season of swarming, viz. towards the end of July, as is | 
well known, a general massacre of the drones takes: place. ‘The busi- | 
ness of fecundation being now completed, they are regarded as use 
less consumers of the fruits of others labour, *‘fruges consumere 
nati ;" love is at once converted into furious hate, and a general pro- | 





their danger; for they are never at this time. seen resting in one 
place, but darting in and out of the hive, With. the utmost precipita- 
tion, as if in fear of being seized. Their destruction has been gen- 
erally supposed to be effected by the wotkers harassing them till 
they quit the hive: this was the opinion of Mr. Hunter, who says 
the workers pinch them to and fro, without stinging them, and he 
considers their death as a natural rather than an untimely one. In 
this Bonnet seems to agree with Mr Hunter. But Huber has ob- 
served, that ‘heir destruction is affected by the stings of the workers: 
he ascertained this by placing his hives upon a glass table, as will be 
stated under the anatomy of the bee, article “Sting.” Reamur seems 
to have been aware of this, for he has remarked that “ notwithstand- 
ing the superiority which the drones see:n to have from their bulk, 
they cannot hold out against the workers, who are armed with a poi- 
nard which conveys poison into the wound it makes.’’ The moment 
this formidable weapon has entered their bodies, they expand their 
wings and expire.” 

This is a strange subversion of the laws which regulate other so- 
cieties, where the male is invariably invested with power and autho- 
rity. One of the most remarkable points of this curious procedure 
is, that the creatures seem to understand the why and the wherefore 
of this marderous purpose. For should it happen that the hive has 
no queen, and that consequently the drones will be again wanted, no 
massacre takes place. 

** The sacrifice is not the consequence of a blind indiscriminating 
instinct, for if a hive be deprived of its queen, no massacre lakes place, | 
though the hottest persecution rage in all the surrounding hives. 
This fact was observed by Bonner, who sapposed the drones to be 
preserved for the sake of the additional heat which they would gen- 
erate in the hives during winter; but according to Huber’s theory, 
they are preserved for the parpose of impregnating a new queen. 
The lives of the drones are algo spared in hives which possess fertile 
workers only, but no proper queen, and likewise in hives governed 
by a queen whose iinpregnation has been retarded; but under any 
other circumstances the droves all disappear before winter. Not 
only all that have undergone their full transformation, but every em- 
bryo, in whatever period of its existence, shares the same fate. The | 
workers drag them forth from the cells, and after sucking the fluid 
from their bodies, cast them out of the hive. fn all these respects 
the hive-bees resemble wasps, but with this difference; among the 
latier, not only are the males and the male larve destroyed, but all 
the workers and their larva, (and the very combs themvectvbe? are 
involved in one indiscriminate ruin, none remaining alive during the 
winter but the queens, which lie dormant in various holes and cor- 
ners till the ensuing spring.—of course without food, for they store 
none. The importance of destroying these mother wasps in the 
spring will be noticed in another place. 

From the physiology of the bee, Dr. Bevan proceeds to a consid- 
eration of the best situations for an apiary, the best kind of hives 
or boxes, and the important subject af pastarage. Under the last 
head, that which is popularly termed honey-dew may be considered 
to come. This honey-dew is of two kinds; the one is an exudation 
from the foliage of the plants on which it appears; the other isa 
secretion from the body of the insect aphis. This latter kind is a 
favourite food with ants as well as bees, and the terms on which the 
ant and the aphis stand to each other is a most interesting point of 
natural history. 


‘The other kind of honey-dew which is derived from the aphis, 
appears to be the favourite food of ants, and is thus spoken of by 
Messrs. Kirby and Spence in their late valuable Introduction to En- | 
tomoiogy. ‘* The loves of the ants and the aphides have long been | 
celebrated; and that there is a connexion between them you may at | 
any time, in the proper season, convince yourself: for you will always | 
find the former very busy on those trees and plants on which the lat- | 
ter abound; and if you examine more closely, you will discover that 
the object of the ants, in thus attending upon the aphides, is to ob- | 
tain the saccharine fluid secreted by them, which may weil be de- | 
nominated their milk. This fluid. which is scarcely inferior to honey 
iu sweetness, issues in limpid drops from the abdomen of these jn- | 
sects," not only by the ordinary passage, but also by two setiform 
tubes placed, one on each side, just above it. Their sucker being in- | 
serted in the tender bark, is withoutintermission employed in absorb- 
ing the sap, which, after it has passed through the system, they keep | 
continually discharging by these organs. When no ants attend 
them, by a certain jerk of the body, which takes place at regular in. 
tervals, they ejaculate it to a distance.” The power of ejecting the | 
fluid from their bodies, seems to have been wisely instituted to pre- | 
serve cleanliness in each individual fly, and indeed for the preserva. | 
‘ion of the whole family; for pressing as they do upon one another | 
they would otherwise soon be glued together, and rendered incapable 
of stirring. ‘ When the ants are at hand, watching the moment at 
which the aphides emit their fluid, they seize and suck it down im. | 
mediately: this however is the least of their talents: for the ants 
absolutely possess the art of making the aphides yield it at their | 
pleasure; or in other words of milking them.” The ant ascends the 
tree, says Linnveus, that it may milk ils cows the aphides, not kill them. | 
Huber informs us that the liquor is voluntarily given out by the aphis 
when solicited by the ant, the latter tapping the aphis gently, but 
repeatedly with its antenna, and using the same motions as when ca 
ressing its own young. He thinks, when the ants are not at hand to 
receive it, that the aphis retains the liquor for a longer time, and 
yields it freely and apparently without the least detriment to itself. | 
for even when it has acquired wings, it shows no dispbsition to es. | 
cape. A single aphis supplies many ants with a plentiful meal. The 
ants occasionally form an establishment for their aphides, construct. 
‘ng # building in a secure place, ata distance from tbeir own city, to 
which, after fortifying it, they transport those insects, and confine them 
under a guard, like cows tpona dairy farm, to supply the wants of 
the metropolis. The aphides are provided witha hollow pointed 
proboscia, folded under the breast, when the insects are not feeding 
oh Which instrument they Puncture the turgid vessels of the loaf, 














on 


The unfortunate victins evidently in one| 


leaf-stalk or bark, and suck with great avidity their contents, which 
are expelled nearly unchanged, so that however fabulous it may ap- 
pear, they may literally be said to void a liquid sugar.” 

A hive of bees in the avtamn Ought not to weigh less than twenty - 
five to thirty pounds, and should contain half a bushel of bees. In 
the purchase of them, it should be remembered, that the weight of 
the hive is not alone a sufficient criterion of its value, for it may be 
partly made up of old materials. There is a good deal of difference 
as to the size and shape of the bee boxes. It is to the discovery of 
the glass hive that we owe almost all our knowledge of the ways of 
the bee. The hive recommended by Dr. Bevan is a cubical box, with 
windows; but if the amateur wish to watch mote particularly the 
operations of the labourers, or to witness the survey « hich the queen 
now and then takes of them, he should have a large bell-glass sur- 
mounted by a straw hive, which latter may be occasionally raised for 
the purpose of inspection. The pleasure of beholding the proceed- 
ings of the queen is very rarely afforded, and apiarians, it is said, 
have passed their lives without enjoying it. 

‘Reaumu: himself, even with the assisiance of a glass-hive, acknowl- 
edges that he was many years before he had that pleasure Those 
who have been so fortunate, agree in representing her majesty as 
being very slow and dignified in her movements, and as being con- 
stantly surrounded by a guard of about a dozen bees, who seem to 
pay her great homage, and always to have their faces turned towards 
her, like courtiers, in the presence of royalty.” 

“ But mark, of royal port, and awful mien, 

Where moves with measur’d pace the Insect Queen ! 
Twelve chosen guards, with slow and solemn gait, 
Bend at her nod, and round her person wait.’’—Epans. 

““Mr. Dunbar's observations, spon the movements of the queen in 
his mirror hive, do not correspond altogether with what is here stated. 
He says that he did not find her majesty attended in her progress by 
a guard, but that wherever she moved the way was cleared ; that the 
heads of the workers whom she passed upon her route were always 
turned towards her, that they fawned upon and caressed her, touch- 
ing her sofily with their antenna ; but that as soon as she moved on- 
wards, they resumed their labours, whilst all that she passed in suc- 
cession paid her the same homage. This sort of homage is only 
paid to fertile queens; whilst they continue virgins, they are not 
treated with much respect.” 

One of the most singular as well as delicate kinds of respect shown 
to her majesty is, that when she is in the act of depositing ber first 
eggs in the cells, her attendants connect themselves together, and 
form a scréen, to shroud her from the vulgar gaze while discharging 
her most sacred function. Among all the curious and wonderful 
things in the natural history of these insects, this true act of cour- 
tesy is the most worthy of note. No court in the world can boast a 


; Superior gracefulness or delicacy in the expression of its reverential 


homage. 

‘‘The queen is very numerously scrrounded, when depositing her 
first eggs in the cells, her attendants then cling to one another, and 
form a living curtain before her, so completely impenetrable to our 
eyes, as to preclude all observation of her proceedings; unless the 
apiartan use the leaf-hive of Huber, or the mirror-hive of Dunbar. 
it is kardiy possible to snatch a sight of her, excepting when she 
lays her eggs near the exterior parts of the combs. The manner in 
which bees attach themselves to each other. when forming a curtain, 
or when suspending themselves from a bough, or taking their repose 


° . . e - . } ath , 
is, by each bee, with itstwo fore claws, taking hold of the two hinder | for some days with pollen only. 


legs of the one next above it, thus forming as it were a perfect grape- 
like cluster or living garland. Even when thus iptertwined with each 
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Witcheraft in Consequence of his raising more abundant crops than 
his neighbours, and therefure cited before a Roman tribunal, produ- 
ced bis strong implements of husbandry, his well-fed oxen: anda 
hale young woman his daughter ; and pointing to them, said, * These, 
Romans ! are my insiruments of witcheraft; but I cannot show you 
my toil, my sweats, and anzious cares,” ** So,” says Wildman,‘ may 
| say. These, Britons! are my instruments of witcheraft ; but I cannot 
show you my hours of altention to this subject, my anxiety and care for 
these useful insects; nor can I communicate to you my experience, ac- 
quired during a course of years.” 

Besides the attention and dexterity employed by Wildman, itis 
probable that he was « favourite with them on another ground. = It 
isobserved that the sense of smell in bees is particularly fine; each 
hive of bees has ifs peculiar odour, which is a sort of bond of union 
among themselves, anda cause of separation from others. This fact 
has been skilfully made use of by Mr. Walond, a friend of Dr. Bev- 
an, in combining two weak swarms. It is well known that bees 
show decided hostility against particular individuals, and we have our- 
selves known persons who dare not venture within a considerable 
distance ofa hive. The following anecdote of Mr. Hoffer, related by 
Dr. Bevan, throws considerable light on the cause of the different re- 
ception which different persons receive from this curious animal. 

“The different reception which persons experience on approach- 
ing the domicile of bees is attributed by some apiariaus to the differ- 
ent degrees of confidence manifested iv the approach: they are of o- 
| pinion. that if the visitors could avoid the exhibitiou of all appre- 
| hension, they would not be attacked. My own experience has long 
convinced me of the erroneousness of this opinion ; and a circumstance 
which occurred to monsieur, de Hofer, Conseilleur d’ etal du Grand 
Duc de Baden, strengthens my dissent from it. H« had for years 
been @ proprietor and admirer of bees, and almost rivalled Wildman 
in the power be possessed of approaching them with impunity: he 
would at any time search for the queen, and taking hold of her gent- 
ly, place her aponhishand. But having been unfortunately attack- 
ed with a violent fever, and long confined by it; ov his recovery he 
attempted to resume his favoarite amusement among the bees, re- 
turning to them with all that confidence and pleasure which he had 
felt on former occasions ; when to his great surprise and disappoint- 
ment he discovered that he was no longer in possession of their fa- 
vour; and that instead of being received by them as an old friend, 
he was treated as a trespasser: vor was he ever able after this pe- 
riod to perform any operation upon them, or to approach within 
their precincts, wijhout exciting their anger. Here then itis pretty 
evident that some change had taken place in the counsellor’s secre- 
tions, in consequence of the fever which, though not noticeable by 
his friends. was offensive to the olfactory nerves of the bees. J had 
this anecdote froin Monsieur de Hofer’s son, with whom T passed a 
very agreeable evening in London, at the house of my friend Joseph 
Hodgetts, Esq.” 

So much for the sensitiveness of the bee; the foltowing anecdote 
is a remarkable iostance of its sagacity : 

“M. P. Huber of Lausanne, in his Observations on Humble-bees, 
published in the sixth volume of the Linnwan Transactions has giv- 
‘ena curious detail of some. experiments in which the bees conducted 
| themselve somewhat similarly to those of Mr.Waiond. Having enclo- 
‘sed 12 humble-bees in a bell-glass upon a table, he gave them a part 
of their cones or chrysalids, containing about ten silken’ cocoons 
and freeing the latter as much as possible from wax, he fed the bee, 
The cells containing the cones be- 
ing very unequal, the mass was so unsteady as extreniely to disqui- 
et the bees. Jheir affection for their young Jed them to moun! up- 
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other, as Swammerdam has observed, they can fly off from the bunch | on the cocoons, to impart warmth to the inciosed larv@: they could 
and perch on it again, or make their way ‘out from the very centre of | not do this without causing tlie comb to totter or lean on one side, 
thé €luster. and rush into the air. This mode of suspension, so vol-| and having no wax for fastening the work to the table, they had re- 
untarily adopted, frust be agreeable to them. though the uppermost | course to the following ingenious expedient. Two or three bees got 
bees evidently bear the weight of all the rest. Mr. Wildman suppo- } upon the comb, and descending to the lower edge of it, with their 
ses that they have a power of distending theniselves with air, like | heads dowawards, hung froin it by the hooks of their hind feet, and 


fishes, by which they acquire buovancy.” 

Another trait of delicate attention to the queen is also oliservable 
in these loyal people, whose attachment endures beyond death. 

‘* Huber states that he has seen the workers. “after ber death, 
treat her body as they treated herself wher alive, and long prefer 
this inanimate body to the most fertile queens he had offered them.” 
And Dr. Evans relates a case, in which a queen Was observed to lie 
on some honey-comb in a thinly peopled hive, apparently dying, and 
surrounded by six bees, with their faces turned towards her, quiver- 
ing their wings, and most of them with their stings pointed, as if to 
keep off any assailant. On presenting them honey. though it was 
eagerly devoured by the other bees, the guards were so completely 
absorbed in the care of their queen, as entirely to disregard it. The 
following day, though dead, she was still guarded: and though the 
bees were still constantly supplied with honey, their numbers were 
gradually diminished by death, till, at the end of three or four days 
not a bee remained alive.” 

It was by uniting the principle of terror with that of this exceed- 
ing loyalty that Wildman was enabled to perform such extraordinary 
feats with bets. > 

“When onder & strong impresssion of fear,” says Wildman “they 
are rendered subservient to our wills, to such a degree as to remain 
long attached to any place they afterwards settle upon, and will be- 
come so mild and tractable, as to bear any handling which does not 


has taught me, that as soon as I turn up a hive, and give some taps 
on the sides and bottom, the queen immediately appears.” *‘ Being 
accustomed to see her, | readily perceive her at the first glance ; and 
long practice has enablel me to seize her instantly, with a tender- 
ess that Woes mot in the least endanger her person,’ “ Being pos- 


| Clung to-eedable by those of the second pair, which are very long; 
| thus did they keép this piece of cell work steady by their own mus- 
| cular strength. ‘Wheu fatigaed by this constrained aad irksome po- 

sition, they were relieved by their comrades; even the queen assist- 
ed. Having kept the bees in this state till nearly the end of the third 
| day, and shown them to several persons, Huber introduced some 
| honey, to enable them to form wax; they soon constructed pillars, 
extending from the most projecting parts of the eell-work (o the ta- 
ble, and kept the cell-work in a firm position. The wax, however, 

getting gradaally dry, the pillars gave way; when the poor msects 

adopted their former straining expedient for steadying the comb, 

and continued, perseveringly, to sustain it in this manner, till Huber 
took pity on them and glued the cake of comb firmly to the table.— 
Could the most intelligent architect bave more judiciously propped a 
| tottering edifice, till adequate supports could be applied ?” 

| The interest which we take in this subject, and the fertility of Dr. 
| Bevan's work in interesting facts, has induced us to extend this arti- 
\cletoa greatieneth. Andif we are now compelled to leave the 

| consideration of it by the necessary economy'of our space, we turn to 
| other topics with a very unsatisfied feeling. There are many points 

whieh till the mind with that intelligent surprise so delightful to the 

obseiver, that we have not even al'»ded to, and those which have 
' been mentioned are very far from being exhausted. ~ However, the 
| pleasure of reading and reviewing Dr. Bevan, like ail other pleasures, 





| hurt them. without the least show of resentment. “ Long experience , must have an end, and we must conclude with one —only one—morg 


l extract. Ftrelates to the collection and disposal of pollen—the fa- 
rina of flowers, which serves for the food of the larve. The whole 
| process puts the bee in. a most respectable grade in the order of in- 
telligent beimgs. 

“The bees may frequently be observed to roll their bodies on the 


| sessed of her TF can without exciting any resentment, slip her into my | flower, and then brushing off the pollen which adheres to them, with 
| other hand, and returning the hive to its place. hold her, till the bees | their feet, form it into two masses, which they dispose of in the usual 
, missing her, are all on the wing, and in the utmost confusion.”” When! way- Io very dry weather, when probably the particles of pollen 


in this state, he could make them alight wherever he pleased; for, cannot be made to cohere, I have often seen them return home st 
on whatever spot he placed the queen, the moment a few of them! completely enveloped by it, as to give them the appearance ofa dif- 


discovered her, the information was rapidly communicated to the 
rest, wha ina few minutes were all collected around her. In tiris 
way he would sometimes case them to settle on his head, or to hang 
clustered from his chin, in which state they somewhat resembled a 


| beard. Again he would transfer them to his hand, or to any other | dew may assist them in the moulding of their little balls. 
part of his body, or if more agreeable to the spectators before whom . i 
| ight ;”’ they continue thus occupied till about ten'o clock. 
&c. Prior to making his secret generally known, he deceived his | 
spectators by using words of command ; but the only magie that he | 
employed was the summoning into activity for his purpose the strong | 


he exhibited, he would cause them to setile upon a table, window 


attachment of the bees to their queen. 

*Such was the spell. which roun! a Wildman’s arm 

Twin'd in dark wreaths the fascinated swarm ; 

Eright o'er his breast the glittering legions led, 

Or with a living garland bound his bead. 

His dextrons hand, with firm, yet burtless holt, 

Could seize the chief, known by her scales of gold, 

Prune, ’mid the wondering train, her filmy wing, 

Or, o’er her folds, the silken fetter fling.”— Evans. 
Catitioning his readers a3 to the hazard of attempting, what he him- 
self accomplished only by long experience and great dexterity, 
Wildman concludes his acconnt with a parody of the reply of ©. 


Furius Cresinus, a libgraged Rowan. alave, Sho, being accusedof, and her two hiag Irgs Apon the edge-@! the cell which she has s 


{mon her fellow citizens around her: she then fixes her stvo — 


' ferent species of bee. The anther-dust thus collected, is conveyed 
| to the interior of the bive, and there brushed off by the collector or 
| her companions. Reaumur and others have observed, that bees pre- 
fer the morning for collecting this substance, most probably ane 


seen them abroad,” says Reaumur, “ gathering farina before it wa,. 


‘* Brush’d from each anther’s crown, the mealy gold, 
With morning dew, the light fang’d artists mould, 
Fill with the food Ml lead their hollow’d thigh, 

And to their nurslings bear the rich supply. — Evens. 


This is their practice during the warmer months;. but in April and 
May, and at the settlement of arecent swarm, they carry pollen | 
throughout the day; bat even in these instances, the collection is 
made iw places most likely to furnish the requisite moisture for mould- 
ing the pellets, namely, inshady and sometimes in very distant places. 
| Whewa hee has completed her loading, she returns to the hive, 

art of her eargo is instantly devoured by the outsing-bees, to be re- 
'curgitated for the use of the larva, and anolher part is stored ia cells 

for futare exigencies, in the following manner. The bee, while seek - 
ing a fit cell for her freight, makes a noise with her wings, asf to sum- 
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ed, and curving her body, seizes the farina with her fore legs, an 

makes it drop into the cell: 
off to collect again. Avuother bee immediately 





packs the pollen, and 


kneads and works It down into the bottom of the cell, probably mix- 
ing a little honey with it, judging from tbe moist state in which ~ 
leavesit; an air-tight coating of varnish finishes this storing o 


pollen.” . a le 
It is at length ascertained that the bee never visits more than one 
species of flower in the same journey. 


aggregate conveniently. ‘Thus also is the multiplication of Hybrid 
plants prevented. 


Our parting recommendation is, that every body who loves to read 


an instructive and entertaining book should buy the ia Poe 
The inhabitant of the metropolis, however, should be warned, that the 


perusal of it will hugely dispose him to the possession of a hive, and 
that this is a taste that cannot be commodiousiy gratified either in 
the Strand or Oxford-street. 
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VICISSITUDES IN THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. 

[The Hero of the following story describes himself to have been a 
young Irish Attorney, in tolerable practice, but having lost his father 
by typhus fever, and his betrothed by faithlessness, he determined to 
gratify his long cherished wish to figure in the histrionic art j— 

(Written by himself. ), 
“ 'Tis true, ‘tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” ; 

On the morning of the 18th of June, celebrated as the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo, but to me still more remarkable as the 
commencement of my self-sought misfortunes, I, without any Intima- 
tion to my friends, embarked on board the steam-packet, and sailed 
for Bristol. From thence I went to Bath with the intention of making 
my first attempt at the theatre in that city: but finding the season 
about to close, I left Bath, and proceeded to Birmingham. At the 
Jatter place the theatrical campaign had just commenced, and having 
a letter of introduction to the manager, J immediately waited upon 
him. He received me politely, but threw every possible obstacle in 
my way, with the view of diverting me from so foolish a project. I 
was not, however, easily to be deterred from the execution of the 
scheme J had so long fostered: and J persevered until ! wrung from 
him a reluctant consent, that [ should undertake the part of O’Don- 
nell in Henri Quatre the tollowiug evening. The time for prepara- 
tion was short, and | was wholly ignorant of the play; but such a 
trifling matter was nothing to my sanguine spirit. Having procured 
the part, I laboured incessantly until | had made myself master of 
the words set down for me. This, 1 thought, was all that could be 
necessary on my part: my genius, | conceived, would do the rest.— 
‘Thus prepared, I went to the theatre on the appointed evening, say- 
ing to myself, 





«This is the night, 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.” 
I thought myself prodigiously fine when [ had put on the dress laid 
out for m®; and as I strutted before the glass I fancied | was certain 
of success. My heart swelled proudly as I pictured to myself the in- 


voluntary burst of applause which must follow nvy first appearance, | 


the modest elegance of my bow in acknowledgement, the rapture 
with which each of my specches would he received, and the glowing 
colours in which the papers of the next day would paint the merits 
of him who was to outshine John Kemble as 
‘“‘ Hyperion to a satyr.” 
At length the glorious moment arrived: O'Donnell was called, and 
hold as a lion I approached the stage; but scarcely bad [ set my foot 
upou that dangerons ground, scarcely had I cast one glance upon the 
audience and the lights, when the few senses I had ever possessed, 
with one accord deserted me, and I stood before my judges a sense- 
less image of egregious folly— 
* Obstupui steterantque coma, et vox faucibus hesit.” 

The gentleman who played Eugene, to whom my first speech should 
have been addressed, grasped my hand, and goodnatured!y whis- 
pered “Go on.”’ This aroused me a little from the stupor which had 
seized my senses, but it was only to a consciousness of the horrors 
that sarrouoded me. I essayed to speak, but in vain; my tongue 
refused to perform its office. [endeavoured to move, but without 
success; my feet seemed riveted to the boards. Tlow long I might 
have remained in this state | know not, had not a coarse voice from 
the gallery, echoed by twenty more, shouted ‘Speak up!” This 
xentle hint, given in the true style of “ button-making breeding and 
Brummagem politeness,” was irresistible, and I did speak, but not so 
as to be heard beyond the limits of the orchestra. “ The gosls impa- 
tient of delay” could brook suspense no longer—they had paid their 
money, and had a right to know what was going forward; and they 
entered their protest against the proceediugs by a loud and genera 
hiss. This ungentle usage excited my indignation, and I actually 


thus freed from her burthen, she hurries 


This pollen is of a capsular 
structure, and the particles of pollen from different flowers would not 


profiting by her hints, I determined that in my future attempts to 
climb 
“The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 

I would begin at the foot of the ladder. I therefore made diligent 
inquiry respecting the small theatres in the vicinity of London, and 
having ascertained that a company was performing at Windsor, I re- 
paired to that town, waited upon the manager, and offered my ser- 
vices as a volunteer. To a country manager the offer was too tempt- 
ing for refusal. Recruits such as | was, well dressed and serving 
gratuitously, were not every day to be met with; I was at once 
declared a member of the corps dramatique. This point being ad- 
justed, my next care was to provide myself with a lodging, suitable 
to the then declining state of my purse, and I soon succeeded. It 
was certainly not such a lodging as | had been accustomed to. The 
sitttng-room was small and meanly furnished, and the bed-room was 
a narrow attic, in which, owing to the shape of the roof, it was im- 
possible to stand upright, except immediately in the centre. The 
furniture of the dormitory was io perfect keeping with the chamber 
itself—it was miserable in the extreme; and yet such was my infa- 
tuation, that though | had been from infancy accustomed to every 
comfort that money could procure, I was content to put up with it 
for the sake of being an actor. 

The first part allotted to me was that of a fop in Tom and Jerry; 
and although | was dreadfully agitated, the recollection of my re- 
cent disgrace was too strong to allow me to give way to fear; | mus- 
tered resolution enough to carry me through the task—at least with- 
out being hissed. Encouraged by this negative success, and becom- 
ing familiar with the audience before me, and the other actors, | 
grew bolder and bolder on each succeeding attempt, and in a short 
time fancied myself equal to any part in the range of the drama.— 
Amongst the many characters which I subsequently undertook, was 
the [rishman in “ Rosina.”” Of my performance in this character I 
was exceedingly proud, forit had elicited the rapturous applause of 
a:‘regiment of Irish dragoons” then quartered in the town. One 
evening just xs | had completed my toilet for the elegant Hibernian, 
(a task which for convenience I generally fulfilled at my lodgings) 
and when I was dressed in a tattered grey jacket, a pair of patched & 
greasy leather inexpressibles, old worsted stockings darned with va- 
rious colours, shoes to match, and every other article after the same 
character, I was infurmed that a gentleman wished to see me.— 
Thinking that the visitor could be no other than one of my brother 
performers, come, as was the custom, to borrow some portion of 
my wardrobe for the evening, I desired that he should walk up.— 
Chairs being scarce, I was sitting on the bed in the elegant attic 
which I have already mentioned, and in my acting attire. The door 
opened, and one of my most intimate friends, a young surgeon of 
Dublin, stood before me. I felt thaunderstruck, while my friead 
| stood at the door surveying me and my apartment with an expres- 
sion of countenance, in which amazement, indignation, and grief 
seemed struggling for predominance. 

‘* Gracious Heaven!” he at length exclaimed, “can it be? are 
jyou already reduced to this state of abject misery?” Recovering 
| my presenee of mind, I welcomed him as well as I could, and beg- 
ged him to be seated while I explained to him the cause of my pre- 
|sent appearance. I tried to persuade him that my rags were badges 
of honourable distinction, and that my lodging was such as actors 
of note bad used from time immemorial. He was not to be thus sa- 
tisfied, and implored me to renounce a way of life which could lead 
only to ruin and digrace. He informed me, that, anxious to restore 
me to my friends, whose griefhe painted in the most vivid colours, 
he had undertaken the journey to England, and had long sought me 
|in vain, unti! accident discovered the place of my abole and the na- 
| ture of my occupation, He said that he was commissioned by my 
| mother to entreat that | would return to her, apd that no endeavour 

should be spared to promote my comfort and happiness. He used 
every argument which friendship or reason could suggest, to in- 
duce me to abandon my folly and accompany him home. But all 
was in vain: | was too closely wedded to the life | had chosen, and 
I suffered that kind-hearted young man to leave me in anger and dis- 
gust. 
With my present company of actors I passed six weeks complete- 
‘ly to my satisfaction, for my mornings were occupicd in rehearsals, 
| my evenings in acting, and the intervals of time in study: I thought 
| the life of an actor the most delightful in the world. My good op- 
| inion of myself was daily gaining ground, elthough | occasionally 
| received some slight check, of which the following is a specimen. 
| Iwas one day reading the paper in the coffee-room of one of the 
principal inns, when a gentleman of fashionable appearance enter- 
| ed into conversation with me. After some preliminary observations 
| he said, ‘‘ What a wreiched company of actors you have here!” I 
answered that some of them were bad enough, and inquired if he 
had been at the theatre the preceding night. ‘Ob! yes,” said he 





Lieut. Col., vice Vigoureux, who exchanges. Dated 20th Dec, 1926. 

To be Lieuts.—Lt. Robt. Alex. Andrew, from the 48th Foot, vice 
Blackall, who exchanges. Dated 8th Nov. 1826. 

Lt. John Guy Evered, from the 13th Light Dragoons, vice Neville, 
who exchanges. Dated 9th Nov. 1826. 

Lt. Chas. Tobin, frym the 54th Foot, vice Schoof, who exchanges. 
Dated 1lith Nov. 1826. 

Ensign Chas. Wynne Barrow, vice Lewis, deceased. Dated 15th 
Dec. 1826. 

To be Ensigns.—Henry Wemys Magee, Gent., vice Barrow. Da- 
ted as above. 

33d Do.—Lt. Clark Marles Caldwell, from the 13th Foot, to be 
Lt. vice O'Neill, promoted. Dated 5th June 1827. 

34th Do.—Surg. Robinson Ayton, from the 91st Foot, to be Surg., 
vice Reginald Orton, who retires upon half pay Ist Royal Veteran 
Battalion. Dated 31st May 1827. 

35th Do.—To be Lieuts.—Lt. Wm. O’Hara, from the 47th Foot, 
viue Macpherson, promoted. Dated as above. 

Lt. Jas. Vedlie, from the half pay, vice O’Keefle, promoted. Dated 
6th June 1827. 

To be Surgeon.—Assist. Surg. Fran. Reid, from the 25th Foot, 
vice Prosser, deceased. Dated 6th June 1527. 

58th Du.—Lt. Robt. Matthew to be Capt., vice Seymour, deceased 
Dated 5th Jan. 1827. 

Ensign Edw. Evans to be Lieut., vice Matthew. Dated as above. 

Richd. Hayes, Gent., to be Ensign, vice Evans. Dated as above. 

44th Regt. of Foot.—To Lieuts. by purchase.—Ensign J. D, Young, 
vice Evans, who retires. Dated 7th Jan. 1827. 

Ensign Geo. Gorges Beresford Lowther, vice O'Halloran, promot- 
ed in the 99th Foot. Dated 31st May 1827. 

To be Ensigns, by purchase.— Edmund Stuart, Gent., vice Young. 
Dated 7th Jan. 1827. 

Ralph Allen Daniell, Gent., vice Lowther. Dated 31st May 1827, 

45th Do.—Lt. Col. Chas. A. Vigoureux, from the 30th Foot, to be 
Lt. Col. vice Stacpole, who exchanges. Dated 20th Dec. 1826. 

Lt. Dennis A. Courtayne, from the 87th Foot to be Lt. vice Elliot 
who exchanges. Dated 12th Nov. 1826. 

48th Do.—Lt. John Blackall, from the 30th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Andrews, who exchanges. Dated Sth Noy. 1826. 

5Uth Do.—Lt. Chas. Willis, to be Quartermaster, vice Baxter, de- 
ceased. Dated 3lst May 1827. 

52d Do.—Capt. Lord Chas. Jas. Fox Russell, from the 56th Foot 
to be Capt. vice Grenville Berkeley, who retires upon half pay, re- 
ceiving the difference. Dated as above. 

54th Do.—Lt. M. Schoof, from the 30th Foot, to be Lt., vice Fobin 
who exchanges. Dated ilth Nov. 1826. 

56th Foot—Capt. Geo. Morton Eden. from the half pay, to be 
Capt., paying the difference, vice Lord C. J. F. Russel, appointed to 
the 52d Foot. Dated 31st May 1827. 

59th Do.—Lt. Lewis Carmiechael to be Capt., vice Stevenson, de- 
ceased. Dated Sth Dec. 1826. 

Serj.- Major D. Calder, to be Adjutant, with the rank of Ensign 
vice Carmichael, promoted. Dated 5th Dec. 1826 

60th Ditro—Lieut. Jas. Morten Spearman, trom half-pay Roya! 
Artillery, to be Lieut., vice Evans, promoted. Dated 24th May 
1827. 

75th Ditto—Capt. Gustavus Hume, from the half-pay, to be Capt, 
paying the difference, vice Davis, appointed to the 16th Foot. Da 
ted Slst May 1827. 

76th Ditto—Lieut. Chas. Francis Norton, from the half-pay, to be 
Lieut., vice Bere, promoted. Dated 19th June 1827. 

86th Ditto—Harry Heron, Gent.to be Ensiga, by purchase, vice 
Davis, promoted. Dated as above. 

87th Ditto—Lient. Richd. Chas. Elliott, from the45th Foot,to be 
Lieut., vice Courtayne, who exchanges. Dated 12th Nov. 1826. 

91st Ditto, Surg. Mathew Lamert, from half-pay Ist Royal Vete: 
an Battallion, to be Surg., vice Ayton, appoiated to the 34th Foor, 
Dated 3ist May 1827. 

Unattached.—Lt. Kingston Dodd Lloyd, from the 45th Foot, to be 
Capt. of Infantry, by purchase, vice Amherst, whose promotion has 
| nottaken place. Dated 3ist May 1827. 
| Ensign Edw. Davis, from the 86th Foot, to be Lt. of Infantry, by 
purchase. Dated 19th June 1827, . 

The undermentioned Lts., actually serving upon full-pay in Regi. 
ments of the Line, whose commissions are dated in or previous to the 
year 1811, have accepted promotion upon half-pay, according to the 
General Order of the 27th Dec. last :— 

Lt. Geo. Beere, from the 76th Foot; Lt. Wm. Penny, from the 
80th Foot; Lt. Chas. Morrison, from the Royal Waggon Train. Da- 





| ted 19th June 1827. 


Memoranda.—Vhe promotion of Brevet Major Champ, of the 43d 
| Foot, to the unattached rank of Major, and the appointment of Capt. 


F , . . “and I have had enough of it.” Pray, sir,” inquired I, “ what | Wrottersly, from tbe balf-pay, to be Capt. in the 43d Foot in succes 
wr a » vr a @ ~ . ° ‘ , oe? 
walked down othe fale for the purpose of adenine Xl did you thnk ofthe tal thin Soung may who wore & brown frock suns arolste dated te 94 Feb, TESTvad wot ie 10 Set 15305, 
had placed between the hissers and the hissed, my courage failed oT ae be rs wrenreers a Think of bit, exclaimed he, “why, | aa formerly stated. 

Sua Aaa Galstad Ger nda: Groat Mich « ance deteéak’ Teak Gam. | pt = was the most miserable attempt at acting | ever witnessed. | The appointment of Capt. Muttlebury, from the half-pay, to be 
me ate’ Bw, Snnaulatinaln pidiodiinte this cobuticndante Gh net! wou : Seepnpa te manager to employ him in future in trim- | Capt. in the 97th Foot, was vice Logie, promoted. aud not vice Mor- 
teud todiminish my awkwardness. All this was high fun to the gods, | sing the nae Sir,’ said I, rising and bowing, ‘I thank you | ris, promoted, as stated in the Gazette ofthe 5th inst. 

and they shouted with delight, while the people in the boxes tittered, yy side phe self i dig on hap % pee nietonte plonsed | iA. Wilishive Stanton Austin, apee half-pay Royal West India 
and the pit shook with laughter. I now scowled with rage, and ond t cal nin Py nye pata 2 yee or peti renga gl Rangers, has been allowed to dispose of his half-pay. Dated 19h 
looked big, but all to.ne parnose; I bowed, and by signs expressed | an walked out of the room with no very exalted opinion of the! June 1827. 


‘ , ‘ | Stranger’s discernment.— i 4 —— 
a desire to be heard, but, when silence was obtained, 1 could not | iit To be continued. } 








speak, and confusion again covered me. Some called out “ Fair 
play,” “Do as you would be done by.” “ Hear him, hear him ;” but 
the majority with stentorian voices shouted “Of! off! off!” Jrri- 
tated and mortified, astonished and bewildered, | knew vot what! 
did, but suffered some friendly hand to lead me, unconscious as I 


was, from the stage; and thus ended the first scene of my actorship. | 


Not daunted by this disastrous commencement,! persevered through- 
out the play, in hopes of retrieving my forfeited honoor, but still 
committing every kind of blunder, and experiencing the same treat- 
ment. In short, during the whole performance, ] was the object al- 
ternately of laughter and hissing, of mirth and anger. At the fall of 
the curtain I retired from the stage, covered wit) shame instead of 
glory, with vexation and repentance. 1 was now perfectly satisfied 
of the worth of my theatrical talents, and fully resolved never more 
to give them a trial. In a newspaper critique which appeared the 
next day, I was congratulated upon the brilliant success which had 
crowned my efforts, and advised never to condescend in future to 
play any part inferior to Timoleon in the Grecian Daughter, or For- 
tinbras in Hamlet, characters which are merely alluded to, and ne- 
ver make their appearance before the audience, To avoid the repe- 


tition of this annoyance, and various jeers to which I had subjected ; 
myself, I fled from Birmingham as from a pestilential region, and 


took my route to London. 

In London I gradually recovered from the mortification I had un- 
dergone, and my mind returned to its wonted state. I soon became 
capable of reviewing without pain, the circumstances of my Jate ad- 
Venture, From this review it appeared that fairplay was not allowed 
me, and that unkind usage had deprived me of the power of display- 


ing ‘hose talents, wiich a little indulgence might have encouraged | 


to-develope themselves. Under this impression, and fanned by the 
breath vf vanity, the flame which had been smothered, but not ex- 
Cingauished, again burst forth: | became agaiu the victim of the thea- 
trical mata. Experience had, however, taught me something, and, 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


War Office, June 18.—I1st Regt. of Life Guards—Capt. Henry R. 
Wyatt, to be Major and Lieut. Col. by purchase, vice the Earl of Ux- 
bridge, promoted. Dated 2ist May 1827. 

Lieut. Edwd. Chas. Fletcver, to be Capt., by purchase, vice Wyatt, 
dated as above. i 

Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Henry Bingham Baring, to be Lieut. by pur- 
| chase vice Fletcher. Dated as above. 
| Sth Regt. Dragoon Guards—Lieut. Henry Edwd. Beville, from the 
thalf-pay, to be Lieut., vice Sir Wm. Henry St. Lawrence Clarke, 
who exchanges, receiving the difference. Dated 31st May 1827. 
| 18th Regt. of Light. Dragoons—Capt. Join Crossly, from-the half- 
| pay, to be Capt., vice Henry Heyman, who exchanges, receiving the 
i difference. Dated 12th July 1826. 

Lieut. Parke Percy Neville, from the 30th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
| Evered. who exchanges. Dated 9th Nov. 1826. 

Ww 17th Ditto—Serjt. Major Deuis Hanson, to be Cornet, by purchase, 
| vice Need, promoted. Dated 30th May 1827. 

Cornet Denis Hanson; to be Adjutant. vice Barron, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only. Dated 3ist May 1827. 

Royal Waggon Train—Liecut. Wm. Deans, from the Retired List of 
the Ist Royal Veteran Battalion, to be Lieut. vice Morrison, promot- 
‘ed. Dated 19th June 1827. 

| 15th Regt. of Foot—Capt. Alfred Davis, from the 75th Foot, to be 

| Capt. vice Jas. Bennett, who retires upon the half pay, regeiving the 
difference, Dated 31st May 1827. 

23d Ditto—Hon. Henry Thos. Stanly, to be second Lieut- by pur- 
} Chase, vice Stretton, promoted. Dated Sth June 1827. 

25th Ditto—Hosp. Assist. Jas. Stuart, to be Assist. Surg., vice Reid, 
promoted in the 35th Foot. Dated 31st May 1827. 

30th Ditto—Lieut. Col. Hugh Stacpoole, from the 45th Foot, to be 





NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(l'rom the Hampshire Telegraph.) 
Portsmouth, June 16 —The visit of inspection intended to be made 
| by his Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral to the sea-port esta 
| blishtents, will, as at present arranged, commence at this port about 
the Ist of the ensuing month: by which time the Experimental 
Squadron will be re-equipped and ready for sea, it being the Lord 
High Admiral’s particular desire to inspect them, with Sir Thomas 
Hardy, previous to their proceeding. ‘The Lord High Admiral wii: 
proceed hence in the Royal Sovereign yacht, Sir Wm. Hoste, Bart. 
| K.C. B. to Plymouth, thence to Milford and Cork, return, and ar- 
rive at Cowes on our most gracious Sovereign's birth-day (12th Au- 
gust,) to honour the Royal Regatta with his presence, view the con- 
lest for the King’s Cup, and dine with the members of the Yacht 
Club. The Commodore, the Right Hon. Lord Yarborough, will re- 
turn from his cruise to Lisbon and Gibraltar,in his fine frigate-yacht, 
‘the Falcon, to meet the Lord High Admiral, take the command otf 
the Royal Yacht fleet, and conduct the aquatic festivities of the me. 
morable day. 

The Tweed, 28, Lord John Spencer Churchill, is to be fitted for 
the Mediterranean station. 

All the Transports at this port have been discharged out of tha: 
service. 

Commander Bernard Yeoman (who commanded the Wolfe, which 
formed part of the Royal squadron that attended the King on his yi 
sit to [reland,) is appointed to command the Preventive Service at 
Lymington. 

Lieutenant George A. Halstead, Flag Lieutenant, and nephew to 
Vice-Admiral Sir L. W. Halstead, K. C. B. is promoted to the rank 
of Commander. 

Lieut. Sir T. Paisley is appointed to the Fairy. Dr. Anderson Au 
gus, is promoted to the rank of Surgeon, and appointed Supernume- 
‘ime Surgeon of the Asia. 
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outh, June 14.—His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral 
Pe ns his intention to Earl Northesk, to arrive here, between 
the 7th and 11th of the ensuing month ; and to Rear Admiral Brook- 
ing, President of the Plymouth Club, that he will be happy to meet 
his brother officers at dinner, at their Club. The Mayor and Com- 
monalty of this Borough, on Friday last, voted an Address of Con- 
rratulation to bis Royal Highness, on his appointment to the oifice 
of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom. The Address will be 
presented to him on his arrival at this place. The Mayor has invited 
his Royal Highness to dine with the Members of the Corporation.— 
Sir George Cockburn, it is anderstood, intends to offer himself us a 
candidate to succeed Sir Wm. Congreve, Bart. as M.P. for this Bo- 
rough. One hundred boys are ordered to be educated on board the 
San Josef, for his Majesty’s naval service. 


(From the Devonport Telegraph. ) 

Devonport, June 16.—His Royal Highness, the Lord High Admi- 
ral, with confescending attention, has caused to be intimated to the 
Warrant Officers of the Navy, that he would dispense with their ap- 

earing before him in cocked hats and swords, ; 

Lieut. Lewrence, of Barnstaple, is superintending the formation of 
a leather storm sail, for a revenue cutter—the first of the invention 
of that officer, made about twelve months ago, and in use ever since, 
having been found to answer the intended purpose in a most satis- 
factory manner. ; 

Captain Sir Thomas Staines, K. C. B. is appointed to his Majes- 
ty’s ship Isis, for the Smyrna station, with a broad pendant ; Com- 
mander Robert Dennis to the Clio; Commander H. F. Greville, to 
the Espoir, for Channel service ; Mr. R. G. Didham, to be Purser, 
and Mr. William Main, Master, of the Revenge ; Mr. John Gullett, 
to be Purser of the Ocean. 

Commander Robert Aitchison, of the Clio, is promoted to the rank 
of Captain; Lieu:. Sharp, late of the Heron, to the rank of Com- 
mander ; Mr. Henry Byers to the rank of Lieutenant. 


COLONIAL TRADE. 


From the Liverpool Commercial Chronicle. 
Alterations in the Duties of Customs, and Foreign Beef and Pork 


allowed for consumplion.—By a bill before the House, to take eftect 


alter the 5th July next, it is to be enacted, that foreign salted Beef or 
salted Beef or salted Pork, hitherto prohibited, may be Imported for 
consumptien at 12s, per cwt. provided the same be what is deemed 
corned‘ Beef or Pork.—Foreign Bacon and Hams still continuing at 
a duty of 28s. per cwt.—Bristles, rough or in tuft, 2 1-2d. per lb. ; 
not rough, &e. but assorted in colours, 3 1-2d. and if any package 
contains any of the better sort, all the said package shall pay 3 1-2d. 
—-Castor Seed, now paying 4d. will pay only 1d. per lb.—Worsted 
Yarn of all sorts,” will pay 6d. ; at present it is limited to Worsted 
Yarn of two or more threads twisted or thrown.”—Staves imported 
from any foreign country in America, or from the Ionian Islands, 
shall pay the same duty as staves from any other foreign country.— 
There is no alteration in the duty on rice in husk, from that given in 
the Chronicle of the 9th instant, asthen contemplated by the votes 
of the House, viz. East India rice isto be reduced asthen stated, 
from 5s. to 4s perewt.; but foreign Rice in husk is not to be raised, 
being to remain at 2s. 6d per bushel; it isRice in husk, or Paddy, 
from the British possessions, which is to be altered ; instead of re- 
maining as there stated, at 7d., East India isto be reduced to 3d per 
bushel. Seotch Slates, carried from port to port in Great Britain, to 
pay 7s. 6d. per 1000 ; or atthe option of the imporier, the duties levi- 
able under Act 6, Geo. 4, Cap. 3. These are all the alterations at 
present contemplated in the duties of customs or excise. It will be 
seen by the boon givento the importation of Rice in hnsk, tothe 
sinelting of foreign copper ore,to the refining of foreign sugars for 
exportation, that Mr. Huskisson continues to eqconrage the employ- 
ment of British ships in bringing the gross material, and to increase 
the demand for British labour, by the refining of such material in this 
country. 


Decisive blow to the renewal of the American Trade with Jamaica, 
§-c.-By the Customs Amendment Bill, now before the House, itis to be 
enacted that, ‘*as by the law of navigation, foreign ships are permit- 
ted toimportinto the British possessions abroad, goods, the produce of 
the countries to which the ships belong, and to export in said ships, 
from said British possessions. goods to be carried to any foreign 
country whatever.” This Bill defines that “such privileges be 
£ranted to ships only of such countries, which haveing colonial posses- 
ions, shall grant the like privileges to British ships, or which not hav- 
ing Colonial possessions, shall place the commerce and navigation of 
this country, & of its possessions abroad, upon the footing of the most 
favoured nation.” And the bill goes on to state, that unless some 
period be limited for the fulfilment by foreign countries of such con- 
ditions, the trade of the British possessions abroad will always be un- 
settled: it therefore enacts that no foreign country shall be deemed 
entitled to such privileges that did not reciprocate twelve months 
ago, “ that is to say, on or before Sth July, 1826.” This applies to 
the United States, the French, and Dutch. The Bill, nevertheless, 
gives His Majesty the power, by order in council, to grant such pri- 
vileges tothe ships of any foreign country which may not, in all 
respects, have fulfilled such conditions.” ‘The Billalso provides 
that no foreign country shall be considered as having complied with 
the said conditions, until an order in council is issued certifying the 
fact: nor shall this Bill “extend, or be construed as extending to 
annul any orders in council heretofore issued in pursuance of the 
Act 6 Geo, 4, Cap. 114, entitled an act to regulate the trade of the 
British possessions abroad.” 

Important alteration of the Act 6 Geo 1, Cap. 114, regulating the 
trade of the British Possessions abroad. The following are the only 
new duties leviable on goods imported into the British possessions in 
America, viz. silk manufactures are to pay 30, and cotton manufac- 
tures 20 per cent. we believe they are now imported as non-enumer- 
ated articles at 15 per cent. ad valorem—salted beef and salted pork, 
at present prohibited, are to be imported as follows: “ salted beef 
and salted pork, except into Newfoundland, and all salted beef and 
salted pork, imported from Newfoundland, whether of foreign pro- 
duce or not, ata duty of 12s per cwt.” Itis odd that the bill re- 
moves prohibition of import of Cocoa, but does not fix a duty.— 
Spirits not otherwise charged with duty, to pay Is. per gallon. 

Prohibitions removed—Coffee, Sugar. Siclewes and Ruin, at pres- 
ent wholly prohibited importation into British possessions in Aimeri- 
ca, may be imported there in the warehousing ports, but for exporta- 
tion only. It will be some time hefore the trade of the said posses- 
sions, as to particular articles, can be placed on a settled footing. 

East India Goods.—in all trade with the British possessions in 
America, the Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies shall be con- 
sidered as within the limits of the East India Co.'s Charter, and after 
oth Jaly next, goods, the produce of those limits, shall not have the 
privilege of British goods when imported into Britisl possessions in 
America, unless imported direct from said limits, or from the United 
kingdom, or from some place in the British dominions : 

What shall be deemed British Goods.—No goods imported into 
British possessions in America, shall claim to be the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the United Kingdom, unless imported direct from 
the United Kingdom, or from some place in British dominions: 

















shingles, lathwood. cordwood for fuel, ashes, raw hides, tallow, fresh 
meat, fresh fish, and horses carriages and equipages of travellers, 
being brought by land or inland navigation into the British posses- 
sions of America shall be so brought daty free.” And by this bill, 
the seven first named articles imported from Canada into any British 
possession at home or America, shall be deemed produce of Canada. 
The 8th article.—U. States Ashes,—is already [Act 7 Geo. 4, Cap. 
48] admitted through Canada into the United Kingdom as Canada 
Ashes. It is not clear that such raw hides will be admitted into the 
United Kingdom at 1s. 2d. per cwt. or half the foreign duty. Tallow 
pays 2s. 2d. wheresoever it is produced. Wood of all sorts ware- 
housed in British ports in North America, shall, after the 5th July 
next. on importation therefrom into other British possessions ia Ame- 
rica, be subject to only one-tourth the duty which would otherwise be 
charged thereon. 

Warehousing Ports —After 5th July next, Kingston and Montreal 
in Canada, shall enjoy the privileges of warehousing ports, given in 
Act 6 Geo. 4, Cap. 114. 

Swedish, &c. Ships no longer allowed to biizg Madders, &c. from 
other countries.—The regulations contained under this head in last 
week's Chronicle, will not come into operation till after the first Jan- 
uary, 1828, 2 
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Kiuperial Parliament. 
MR. CANNING’S NEW CORN BILL. 


From the Liverpool Commercial Chronicle, of June 23. 

In our last paper we communicated the intelligence of the aban- 
donment of the Corn Bill, ia consequence of the additional clause 
proposed as an amendment by the Duke of Wellington and passed 
by a majority of 11 votes in the House of Peers. Since the ministry 
was thus defeated, Mr. Canning has again introduced a bill into the 
| House of Commons, founded on the principle of the rejected bill, 
bul more limited in its extent and application. By the new bill, it is 
proposeé to admit, ata rate of duty to be fixed according to the 
scale in the former bill, all the foreign corn now in England, or 
which may be imported previous to the Ist of July: and also to a 
certsio extent to admit Canadian wheat. The permission to admit 
the foreign grain, extends only to the Ist of May. 1828. 


House of Commons, Monday, June 18. 


The house having, on motion of Mr. Western, resolved itself inyo 
a committee of the whole house on the act of 1824 on the corn laws, 
the honourable member brought forward a resolution for repealing 
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of which they had been reserved ; though consisting of millions of 
millions of acres, they had not, up to tha present time, netted more 
than 400/. a-year, The object of the present Bill was to get rid of 
part of them by sale, and to fund the produce for the purposes 
originally intendedeby the Canada Act. And here, he felt himselt 
authorised to state, that the Government would have no objection to 
appropriate part of the profits tothe maintenance of the Clergy of 
the Church of Scotland, in Canada, as well as to the support of the 
Established Church—and the reason why such appropriation had not 
taken place before was, that the lands being inalienable and, there- 
fore, generally unproductive, did not bring such an amount of income 
as would be sufficient to support the Clergy of even the Established 
Church. The present Bill, then, leftthe matter of appropriation still 
open, The progressive sale of the lands was its sole object ; and, as 
to the objection, that the maintenance of the Clergy of the Church 
of Scotland was not contemplated in that appropriation he would 
read to the House a letter on the subject from the Bishop of Quebec, 
which would set all doubt upon the point at rest. (Here the Right 
Hon. Gentleman read a letter from the Bishop of Quebec, the sum of 
which purported, that, in the writer’s opinion,’ the{maintenance of the 
Clergy of the Church of Scotland, out of the profits of the reserved 
lands, was warranted by the Act of 1791.) Beside the particular 
benefit derivable to the Clergy of Canada from the sale of part (100,- 
000 acres) of these lands, and the funding of the proceeds, the gene- 
neral Colony would ‘indthe measure salutary in its effect on the 
improvement of such large tracts of ground. 

Mr. WARBURTON was glad to perceive, that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had to-night made soch an important concession, as to 
allow, that the Canada Act included the Clergy of the Church 
Scotland among the objects to which the produce of these lands 
were to be applied, particularly when he remembered the written 
statement ofthe Noble Lordlately at the head of Colonial affairs, 
namely, that these reserved lands would be applied solely, and spe- 
cially, to the maintenance of the Clergy of the Established Church. 
He was bound to acknowledge that he considered the Bill, in its pre- 
sent shape,a better one than he thought it before. He should at 
present, though objecting to some passages in the Bill, offer mo op- 
position to it. But, inasmuch as we were about largely lo encour- 
age emigration from a Roman Catholic country to Canada, he hoped 
these dividends would be made applicable not to Protestants only, 
but to Members of the Roman Catholic persuasion also. At all 
events, no part of these dividends should be appropriated before 
next year. 

Lord BINNING concurred both in the opinions, and the conclu- 
ding recommendation, of the last Hon. Speaker. He was extreme- 
ly gratified to learn from the Right Hon. Gentleman that the mem 












the suspension clause of the act, and for allowing the provisions of 
that act to come into operation. Mr. Canning, im opposing the re- 
solution which had been propesed, animadverted, at considerable 
length, on the subject of the rejection of the corn bill in the House 
of Lords, and the doubt and uncertainty in which it bad involved 
the trade in corn. He did not think that any man would be found to 
deny that the circumstances of the country, and the state of public 
feeling, were such as to render some new proposition on the subject 
of this most important branch of the national interests absolutely ne- 
cessary. His object was to do some immediate and practical good 
for the country, and, as time enough would remain for the discus- 
sion of the principles on which the former bill was regulated, he was 
auxious to originate a measure which should be free from any pecu- 
liarity likely to occasion its condemnation elsewhere. His second 
object was to do nothing beyond what was necessary to meet the ex- 
isting circumstances, since no man could doubt, after what had ta- 
ken place, that this subject must unavoidably receive a renewed and 
mature discfsion in the course of next session. The third “point 
which he would reserve, out of regard for the credit and honour of 
that house, was, that, whatever it did, it shonld adhere to the spirit 
and prineiples upon which it had heretofore legislated. There were 
now, in the ports of this country, about 560,000 quarters of foreign 
corn. The first measure which he meant to propose was, that this 
accumulation of foreign corn should be let out of bond, not by any 
act of the government, but under the operation and conditions of the 
bill now in theother house. To that part of the bill which relates to the 
letting out of the bonded corn there had been no opposition ; any ob- 
jection which had been raised had reference only to corn to be im- 
ported hereafter. He would, therefore, enact, that the quantity of 
foreign corn now in warehouse, or which shall be warehoused before 
the Ist of July next, which would make the whole amount to about 
600,000 quarters, should be let out under the regulation, as to price 
and duty, established by the late bill, as if that bill had passed.— 
The only other proposition which he had to, offer related to corn, 
small in quantity, but which it would be a great injustice to look up- 
on in a different light from that which was actually in bond; he meant 
that which was to be transmitted from Canada to this country, in the 
confidence that the bill would have passed, and for which bills were 
drawn by the parties. It would be a hardship of the cruellest nature 
to impose restrictions with regard to corn so situated, or to regard 
it otherwise than as already imported. These were all the proposi- 
tions which his Majesty’s Government considered it necessary to bring 
forward :—First, the letting loose the corn now in bond, under the 
operation of the principle of the bill; and, secondly, admitting up to 
a certain period the Canadian corn which might be shipped in con- 
formity to the expected enactments. To neither of these points of 
the bill had there been, so far as he could collect, the smallest ob- 
jection. It was his intention to propose, that this measure should be 
but temporary, and that it should subsist until about the middle of 
the next session—namely, the Ist of May—for the express purpose 
of ensuring the early attention of Parliament to a subject of such vi- 
tal and primary importance, and to make it the first work of the Le- 
gislature to reeonsider the transactions of the present session, and to 
adopt some permanent measure, of full effect, which should be con- 
sonant with the principles already professed and acted upon. The 
Hon. gentleman concluded by proposing an amendment, importing 
that it was the opinion of the committee, that any description of 
wheat, grain, or flour, the produce of foreign countries, which is 
now in warehouse, or which shall be warehoused before the 1st of 
July next, should be admissible for home consumption until the Ist 
of May next, at the scale of duties set forth in the clause. 
' CANADA CLERGY RESERVES BILL. 
House of Commons June 12. 
Mr. W. HORTON had not had an opportunity before the prese nt, 
of moving the Bill through this stage. He entreated that the Bill 
might be allowed to be recommitted, and assured the Hon. Gentle- 
man, that he would nottrouble the House at that late hour with a 
long digeussion. 
‘The Speaker having left the Chair, 

| Mr. W. HORTON proceeded briefly to state the nature of the 
| Bill. The Committee were aware, that there was a Bill before the 
| House, relative to the appropriation of certain districts of land, which 
| had been reserved by the Canada Act of 1791, for the maintenance 
| of the Clergy of the Church of England, officiating in Canada. ‘The 
principle of that appropriation Bill he would not commit on that oc- 
casion, as there existed some difference of opinion upon it. The ob- 
ject of the present Bill was ofanother nature. The lands so reserv- 





Goods from the United States into Canada, and thence into Great | ed, were by the Canada Act, declared inalienable, and, on that ac- 
Britaio, After the Sth July next, masts, timber, staves, wood hoops, | count, had produced very little income, for the purposes on account 


bers of the Scotch Church in Canada were to participate in the pro- 
duce of these reserves. 

| Mr. STANLEY observed, that that participation. (which he rejoic- 
| ed at) was a concession in the teeth of former declarations made by 
the Right Hon. Secretary, that such produce would be applicabie 
only to Members of the Established Church. He (Mr. Stanley) did 
intend next Session to press a motion, of which he had already given 
notice, fora Committee to inquire into the whole state of education in 
Canada, as well as of the Clergy. 

Mr. WILMOT HORTON replied and begged expressly to state, 
that on the former occasion to which the Member for Preston had re- 
ferred, he had declared that the funds raised by these sales were to 
be applicable to the Presbyterian as well as Established Clergy. 

The House resumed, the Chairman reported progress, and the Re- 
port was ordered to be received on Monday next. 








SWRMATD. 

The Canada Clergy Reserves bill was read a third time in the 
House of Commons, and passed, on the 2st June. 

The Customs bill was read a third time and passed at the same 
time and place. 

Mr. Canning’s new corn bill having passed the Commons, received 
its first reading in the House of Lords on the 22d June, and was or- 
dered for a second reading on the 25th. 

Consuls June 23d, 85}. 

Parliament was to be prorogued about the Ist of July. 

Lord de Tabley died on the 18th of June. His lordship is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son. 


Lord Norbury receives an Irish Earldum, with remainder to his 
second son, and a pension of £4,500 a year. He was anxious for a 
British Peerage, but did not obtain it. The new title is Earl of Nor- 
bury; that first decided on was Earl of Knockalton, but his Lordship 
subsequently changed his mind.— Dublin Freeman's Journal. 


On Friday the Vice Chancellor was pleased to order £360,870" 4s. 
2d. Bank Three per Cent. Annuities to be distributed amongst the 
Legatees and Annuitants of the late Duke of Queensbury.—June 19. 


The Corn Averages’ Bill went through a Committee last night. It 
was proposed by Lord Farnham, that the prices of corn in certain 
owns of Scotland and Ireland, should be included in making up the 
averages. He therefore moved that the words ‘‘England and 
Wales” should be omitted, for the purpose of introducing “ Great 
Britain and Ireland,” in lieuof them. The question being then put 
in the usual way—that the words ‘‘ England and Wales do stand part 
of the clause,” their Lordships divided, when the numbers were,—- 
Content 44, Not Content 44; upon which the Noble Chairman of the 
Committee gave, according to the established Parliamentary usage 
in such cases, his casting vote against the words, which originally 
stood in this Resolution. The Amendment was thus substantially 
carried, but it being necessary to put the question distinctly to the 
Honse. on a new division, the numbers were—Content 37, Not Con- 
tent 43: thus the Amendment was negatived, as well as the original 
motion, and the clause remains defective, as uo part of the Empire 
is named in it, to which the measure will apply.— Courier. 


The disasters of the Greeks at Athens, which have been heretofore 
published as reports, are confirmed. 

Mr. Brunel bad so far succeeded in stopping the leak in the Tun- 
nel under the Thames, that it was expected the work would be re- 
sumed in a few days. 

A public dinner was given to Mr. Brougham, at Liverpool, on the 
18th of June. 

The National Assembly of Greeee, bas authorised the raising of a 
third loan for Greece to the amount of five millions of piastres. 

Intelligence has been received in London from Batavia, to the 21st 
of February. from which it appears that the rebels were still in con- 
siderable force. The Dutch claim success in several encounters 
which had taken place. : 

Gore's Liverpool Advertiser, says :—“ Jt is gratifying to observe 
that all the accounts contained in the Provincial papers, as well from 
the manufacturing as from the agricultural districts, are of the most 
favourable character. In the former, we find renewed activity; iu 
the latter, every promise of an abundant harvest.” 

London, June 23.—The statement in the French papers of Mr. 
Stratford Canning’s having left Constantinople, made some stir here 
to-day in the money market. It struck most people, however, as e 
very improbable event, that acting, as England is, in conjunction 
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with the other great European powers for the independence of 
Greece, our ambassador alone should quit the Turkish capital; and 
it happens snfortanately, tvo, tor the credibility of the account, 
that letiers have been feceived to-day from the agent to Lloyd's at 
Constantinople, of the recent date of the 29th ultimo, in which no 
mention is made of Mr. Stratford Canning’s departure. No truth, 
therefore, can attach to the story. . Yi 

By letters received this morning from Holland, it appears that the 
Russian fleet, destined for the Mediterranean, is on its way, and is 








cil, having had under consideration the Memorial presented by you 
from the Merchants at Hull, J am directed to inform you, that their 
Lordships had anticipated the Petition of the Memorialists by hav- 
ing given orders for a considerable reduction in the list of articles 
requiring consalar certificates or declarations, and by having exten- 
ded the same indulgence to all ports of Europe, without the straits of 
Gibraltar. that had been granted to those of Russia and, Prussia. 

“The only articles for which certificates or declarations are now 





expected to touch at Portsmouth. Large rethittances im gold coin. 
for the service of that feet, have arrived from Holland in the course 
of the week. Some well informed persons deny that this fleet is in- 
tended to act hostilely against the Turks, but tha! it is fitted out for 
the Black Sea, for that periodical exercise in naval tactics which has 
been regularly enforced by thy Russian Goverament 


The number of frish peerages extinct since the Union amounts to 
. 32; arapid decay of families in so sliorta period as twenty-six years. 


Mr, Syadicus Sieveking, and Mr. Senator Gildemerister, envoys 
fiom the Hanse Towns to the Emperor of Bragil, arrived at Funca 
an the 26th of May. They were treated with great distinction by the 
Governor, and received all the honours usually paid to Aimbassa- 
dors—a guard of honour was placed at their residences, &c. 


The mariage of Mrs. Coutts took place yesterday. We are ex 
tremely glod of it—as Duchess of St. Alban’s she will have a perfect 
right to do that, Which as a banker's widow saviured of affectation 
and assumption; nor can we see any thing in this union but a strik- 
ing testimony in favour of the character and «isposition of ber who, 
having first become the wife of one of the most opalent of subjects, 
takes a second step, in « second marriage. and places herself in the 
rank of the highest amongst us.+Johkn Bull. 


Mr. Arbuthnot has quitted the Horse of Commons, and is succeed- 
ed by Mr. John Loch, of Bloowsbury-square, Holborn. 


On Friday, bis Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex gave a spendid 
dejune at Kensington Palace to Her Majesty the Queen of Wirtem- 
berg and a numerous assemblage of distinguished personages—after 
the repast, Yates, who was in attendance, performed portions of his 
entertainment with the greatest effect, and at about six o’clock the 
company broke up. , 

The gay world have beet all at Ascot Races, which have beei 
(particularly Thursday) more spendidly and numerously attended 
than ever. The King was present every day, looking in remarkably 
good health. The company in the: ‘oyal Stand, to which his Majes- 
ty proceeded with the usual cortege, was not much varied during the 
meeting. The Priuce and Princess Esterhazy, the Earl and Count- 
ess of Warwick, Lord and Lady Strathaven, the Marquess of Con- 
yogham, Mrs. Canniug and Mr. Canning, the lastday. ‘The Duke 
of Devonshire, the Duke of Leeds, Lord Fife, Lord Greaves, Mr. 
Ratcliffe Delme (in whose name two or three of the King’s horses 
run—His Majesty graciously continuing the patronage to the sport 
which had been regularly afforded by the late lamented Prince, the 
Duke of York, whose cheering preseuce was much and deeply miss- 
ed), Sir William Keppel, Mr. C. Greville, and some others, formed 
the party. ‘The Duke of Dorset was. on the course, as were Lord 
Foley, Lord Veruiam, Lord Deerhurst, and a mass of sporting men. 

The King's horses won two races—Lord Jersey was again success- 
ful, and, upon the whole, the sport was excellent—the weather 
charming, the women beautiful, and the scene enchanting. The 
King was received with enthusiasm on his way to and from the 
Stand, and when he made his appearance at the window, renewed 
cheers gave ample testimony of the dutiful affection and true loyalty 
of his people, who look to him with firmness and confidence propor- 
tionate to the exigencies of the times—for in him, they know they 
behold a Constitutional King, tlie friend of his country.—Johnu Bull. 


A very extraordinary fest of horsemanship was accomplished by 
a gentleman last week. At six @’elock, on the morning of Thursday, 
he leit Dublin, mounted on a small gelding,in company with the day- 
coach for Limerick, and arrived at Nenagh at six o’clock the same 
evening, having kept the vehicle in view all the time, entered the 
town with it, and riding only the one horse, There was a wager of 
fifty guineas to ten that he would not bring the horse alive into Ne- 
nagh. The animal is now apparently quite as well as ever, after a 
ride of 94 to 95 English miles 

It is in contemplation to add the houst at present occupied by Sir 
John Beckett, the late Judge-Advocate-General, to the Colonial Of- 
ficé, considerable inconvenierice having arisen in consequence of the 
inadequacy of the size of the Colonial Office. When the contempla- 
ted arrangement is completed, the Ecclesiastical and Law Offices a'- 
tached to the Colonial Department, which have now separate offices | 
in different parts of the towr, wiil have rooms appropriated for | 
them in the Colonial Office. . 


"Address to the Dowager Queen of Wurtemberg:-—A Court of Com- 
mon Council was convened on Wetuesday, by the Lord Mayor, for 
the purpose of preparing an Address to her Majesty the Dowager 
Queen of Wurtemberg, on the tappy occasion of her revisiting her | 
native land. As soon asthe requisition bad been read, Alderman 
Birch roseto move the address. It was, he said, somewat singular 
that he should have been the mover of an address, 30 years back, 
congratulating her Majesty on her marriage with the Prince, afler- 
wards King of Wurtemberg. Heconcluded by moving the appoint- 
ment ofa comnittee to prepare an Address of Congratulation —Mr. 
S. Dixen secouded the motion. Alderman Birch had informed the 
vourt that hewas the mover of the address he alluded to, and stated 
it as a singularity, that after a lapse of thirty years he had to per- 
form the same pleasing duty. But it was somewhat more singular, 
thatthe address should have the same persen to second it; for he 
(Mr. Dixon) had on the formet occasion seconded the motion for the 
worthy Alderman’s Address. 

Lord Clanwilliam, our Amassador at the Prussian court, is about 
tamarry Miss Sontag, the celebrated singer. It is explained that the 
oung lady’s guatdian was averse to {he match, and that a royal re- 
ceipt was necessary to enable the fair actress to give her hand to a 
Sritish nobleman, and the representative af the Sovereign of these 
kingdoms, [The marriage has since taken place. ] 

On Wedoesday se’ennight Lady Hervey Bathurst, with her friend, 
Mes. Guy Rotton, and other passengers, left Brightonin the Eclipse 
steam packet, for Dieppe. Her 


would produce beneficial effects ; that hope, héwever, was hot desti- 


neil to be realized—her lady ship continued to gét weaker daily, after | 


her arrival at Dieppe; where, on Thursday, she expired. The Tal- 
bat, steam vessel, brought over her Ladyship’s remains last nicht, 
which were removed from the patket to a house on the Marine Pa. 
rade; and thence, this morning, tothe Parish Church, tnd deposit. 
ed in & vault whtia the venerable structure of St. Nicholas. 

The King is expected to hol! x Drawing Room next week, for the 
presentation of the Queen of Wurtemberg.—Jb. June 17. 


Quarantine Laws.—(F rem the Hull Packei.)—A letter, of which 
the following. is a copy, has beew received by our representative 
aniel Sykes, Fs, in reply to @ Memorial, forwarded by him to 
ihe Lords of the Treasury from the Merchangs of this port :— 
** Council Office, Whitfhall, 6th June, 1997 
“Sir,—The Lords of his Mugesty's Most wrable Privy Conit- 
yc 


to be required, are the following, via.—Cotton, wool, silk, carpets, 
ostrich feathers. sponges, cotton yarn, avd mohair yarn, which must 
be accompanied with a certificate or declaration, to shew either that 
\they are the produce of the country where they are shipped, or that 
they are not the produce of Turkey 

** Cotton or linen rags, also, are to be accompanied with a certifi- 
cate, to shew that they have been washed or otherwise purified. 

“Lam, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 

“To D. Sykes, Esq. M P.” “ James Burcer.” 

Foreign turnip seed, for field purposes, will, in future be admitted 
into the port of Hall, at the ad valorem duty of 30 percent, in lieu 
of the former duty of 6). per |b. 


An Trish Wake.—A ‘abouring Lrishman, named Neal O'Donnel, 
died at Chatting, near Cambridge, on the 9th inst. On the evening 
of the poor fellow’s death, a party of brethren assembled at the house 
of William Welch, a like brother, and held, according to the custom 
of their country, a regular wake: the body of the deceased was en- 
circled with candles, and on the stumach was placed a plate of salt, 
in which was placed a paper resembling a crucifix, with several oth- 
ers attached to different parts of the body. The evening was spent 
in drinking and smoking, and at different times the question was put 
tothe deceased, ** Why did you die and leave us in this country?” 
‘Twenty-two gallons ofale, and a suitable quantity of tobacco, enliven- 
ed the spirits of the survivors, who parted not till night was at odds 
with morning.— Wortester Herald 


The Rose, Captain Marquis. arrived in the River from Bengal, has 
brought an extraordinary fine pieceof ordnance taken at Bhurfpore, 
weighing 17 tons, and measuring 17 feet long. This trophy, we un- 
derstand, is to be placed in St. James’s-park. 


This morning was married, at St. George’s Church, by ther Dean 
of Carlisle, Lady Emma Lascelles, third daughter ot the Earl and 
Countess of Harewood, to Edward Berkely Portman, Esq. Member 
for Dorsetshire. 

The Penryn Disfranchising Bill is now before the House of Lords ; 
but we are afraid that it will not pass this Session. The burgesses 
have require to be heard by Counsel before the Lords. This step 
will necessarily retard the course of justice, but will not, we trust, 
ultimately defeat it. The people of Penryn can have nothing to urge 
but what was urged before the Committee, and the only regret ts, 
that the nuisance has been so long tolerated, and not that it is pre- 
maturely destroyed, The East Retford Disfranchisement Bill is 
postponed till the 2Oth, but there is every reason to believe that this 
borough will incur the same fate as Penryn. 


Fyiday a meeting took place at the Argvil Rooms, in pursuance of 
some resolutions passed by certain of Mr. Wolff's friends, for the 


— - — eee —— 
** Milor,”’ said the enraged artist, ‘c'est un affront to suppose my 
soup can want pepper.” 

.M. Ude on seeing pepper and salt on a certain nobleman’s ta- 
ble, said, ‘‘ Ah, milor has a bad cook —de cook ne vaut rien when 
de dishes want pepper and salt.” 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


[The following ‘nteresting narrative is taken from the log-book of 
the Dundee, Capt. David Duncan, which was frozen up last winter 
in Davis’s Straits as we formerly noticed. ] 

Lerwick, May,—Arrival of the ship Dundee, of London, from 
Davis s Straits, together with a slight sketch of the hardships the 
ship’s company experienced during a severe winter ina place where 
man never entered before. Commander, David Duncan. 

“The Dundee has been wonderfully preserved; she was beset in 
lat. 74 30, and was liberated in lat. 63; she drove, in one solid bo- 
dy ofice, from August 23. 1826, until April 16 1827 The Haat- 
lem Dutch ship, of Harlingen. was lost close by the Dundee, on 
Aug. 23. The crew saved no provisions, but eame (to the number 
of 46) on board of us, from the 23d August to the 6th October; as 
however, there was not the slightest appearance of the ice separa- 
ting, they resolved to set out for Levely, a Danish settlement, about 
350 miles distant; they took their departure in three open bonts 
with the frost so insupportably intense, that | mach doubt whether 
they ever reached Levely. { supplied them ampiy with provisions 
and sent all hands to assist in dragging their boats towards alean or 
opening of water. From the mast head! watched the parting of 
the two ships’ companies, which was affecting in the extreme. ‘and 
heightened by an acute sense of their mutual dangers. 

On February last we caught a whale, and another on the 16th 
which was a great relief to our crew, a- by that means we caught 
the sharks which came to feed upon the dead fish All of us at this 
period were frost-bitten, some severe'y so. While we were dispo- 
sing of the blubber, we found to our infinite regret that all the water 
in the casks was congealed to a mass of selid ice ; the heads, too 
burst; so they weré hoisted on deck for the cooper to repair. ‘ 

On February 22d an enormous ice-berg advanced direct towards’ 
the vessel's stern: all hands were instantly on the alert, and most of 
the crew leaped on the ice with which we were hemined iw, with 
their clothes in their hands, concluding, as a matter of course, that 
the ship would be lost We lowered also on the ice, six cwt. of bread 
and we had scarcely effected our operations, when onwards witha 
tremendous crash came the ice-berg, cracking the ice in every direc- 
tion. At this moment a number of our men were behind the gigan- 
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| tic mass, and made certain that the vessel was crushed to atoms: in 


a short time, however, they again saw her, and kailed her with three 
hearty and enthusiastic cheers) When the ice-berg passed the ship, 
the cooper was busy working on the ice; it instantly ran over 30 
tons of casks and one of the whale: boats, lines, &c. The few hauds 
that remained on board assisted in loosing the head sails, and as 
soon as there was room for the ship to cant between the flaws of ice 
and the berg. she did so, and escaped uninjured. Gur escape was 
really miraculous, for often atdead of night have we been alarmed 





purpose of establishing schools in Persia, with the ultimate view of 
propagating Christianity in that and the surrounding countries. Sir 
George Rose took the Chair. The Report ofthe Committee appoint- 
ed after the last Meeting of Mr Wolff's friends, and which included 
anumber of encouraging letters from Bussorah, Bagdad, Tiflis, Is- 
pahan, &c. and stated that 70/. had been subscribed, was then read; 
after which Mr. Wolff addressed the Meeting. Resolutions, in fur- 
jtherance of the object of the Meeting, were carried; and a callec- 
‘tion was made at the door towards giving them effect. 

Geological discovery.—The workmen employed’“in excavating 
stone from the quarry of Cragleith, have lately made aeurious disco- 
| very ofa petrified tree. It was found lying nearly in @ horizontal 
position, but conforming exactly, in inclination, with the dip of the 
surrounding strata of sandstone, (which, however, is not very great,) 
in a partof the quarry nearly 200 feet beneath the earth’s surface. 
That portion of the trank which has already been extracted, (for 
much of it still remains in its original bed,) must, we should think, 
measure nearly 90 feet; the diameter atthe thickest part is about 
three feet. ‘The outer surface of the tree bas been turned into coal, 
‘somewhat similar to cannel coal; it is very brittle, and displays an 








substance resembling char-coal, quite soft and light. No traces of 


by the awful sound of the ice-bergs, as they came rushing@with a 
| voice of thunder, towards us, and tearing. up wh: le fields of ice in 
itheir way. With a view to obviate t. e danger, we were in the habit 
of going across the ice with lanterns, and minutely inspecting it 
in every possible direction. We did not see the sun for full V5days, 
during which time there was about four hours twilight; the frost was 
|intense; the crew could not walk the deck for five minutes without 
being frost-bitten In short, we should all have perished had we not 
luckily got some broken spars and staves from the Dutch wreck, 
with which we conked our victuals. 

Great credit isdue to Mr Gale. owner of the Dondee, for the com- 
| plete manner in which he victualled the ship; we were enabled by 
| his means to assist not Only the Dutch vessel (for which at one time L 
| ran some risk of personal violence from my cr:w,) but also to make 
{our stores hold out till more effectual succour arrived: 
| We lost two Shetland men at the commencement of the scason: ali 
| the ship’s company are still very weak, but are gradually gaining 
| Strength since we obtained provisions from the following vessels :—- 

April 28, spoke the Bon accord, of Aberdeen. the ffrst ship we have 
seen for eight months and five days, three weeks since she left Scot- 
land Spoke to the Lady Jane, of Shields, one fish; spoke to the 





imperfect conchoidal fracture, aud shining lustre, the interior is a| Rambler, of Kirkaldy, 14 “ays since she left home, one fish ; spoke 
hard stone, except here and there, where it is converted intoa|to Ca 


| pt. Lee, of the Lee, of Hull, two fish, in lat. 61 20., and lung. 
61. 10.; they all behaved very. kindly towards ur, and gave us such 


the fibres of the wood are visible to the naked eye: but upon sub-j articles as we stood in need of. May 8th, at 8 A. M. I saw four 
jecting tothe microscope a slice cat across the direction of the grain, | strange ships; | immediately steered towards them in lat. 60, 27 
of the thickness of a sheet of paper, the pores of the sap vesselsare | long. Gi. W., and boisted my ensign, as I wanted instant relief. 
distinctly perceptible. In many parts, the fossil bas been penetrated | When they perceived it was the Dundee, all the Captains lowerest 
by calvareous matter ; smallerystals of pearl spur may be discover- | their boats, and came on board of us with every necessary conve i 
ed dispersed through ity italso contains traces of galenaand iren py-|ience. The four last ships were, first, the Cove of Cork, Capt. Palm. 
rites; and some erevices are filled with what appears to be common er; second, the Princess of Wales, of Aberdeen, Capt White; third 


sandstone. Itis to be regretted that this curious petrification has | the Phoenix, of Whitby, Capt. Allaley ; fourth, the Triad, of Kirkaldy 
been broken to pieces by the quarrymen, in order to facilitate its re- | . ’ . 


. he ‘at ; adyship, at that time, was not | 
tree from indisposition, but, it was haped that the acquatic exciirsion | 


moval out of theirway. It may, however, be satisfactory to the cu- 
rious in such matters to learn, that the fragments have been put aside, 
| in a part of the quarry Wheve they may be easily examined.— Luin. 
Week. Chro. 
March of Emprorement.—Avout five or six years ago, a new sort 
of gas-lamp pillar was introduced into Edinburgh, which at that tine 
| was thought the né plus ulira of. beauty and perfection, It is the 
‘common upright pillar, supported by a mile-stone, and is to be seen 
in almost all the principal streets of the city A few months azo, it 
| was suggested by the Convener of the Lighting Committee, that a 
| better sort might be substitated, on the proprietors paying the dif- 
forence in the price. A very handsome sort, we observe, lias al- 
ready been erected in Windsor-street, St. Colm-street, and at the 
buildings of the Royal Institution on the Mound. Now that the pub- 
| lic eye bas been opened to the sabject, we hope that the improve- 
| inent will not stand gill; and are quite sure, that if the present 
' Convener retnain in office another year, a great extension of the 
| improvement will be effected. We should state that the pillars of 
ithe new lamps are massive, slef-supported, and of the form of a Gre- 


and that they 
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| cian candelabra, that the tops are completely glazed, 
| have each two most brilliant jets. 


MEMORY. 
‘ Q Memory! Thow lingering murmerer 
Within joy’s broken shell! 
Why have J not, in losing all I loved, 
Lost thee as well?” RR 


Udiana.—A fortnight ago we cave the jamentation of M. Ude, the 
celebrated French cook, ovér H.R. H. the Duke of York. When 
the Duke was dying, the Bishop of Loudon waited on H. R. H.: on 
hearing of this, M. Ude said, ‘‘ Ah, [teach long time de prince to 
| five well—I leave it4o Monsigneur I’Eveque to teach hha how to 
die.” 

When the Juhior United Service Club was forming, M. Ude 
who was cook t the other vtub, said, “ Dis club vannot iast—dere is 
but dne Ude in de werld, pardi!”’ 

M. Ude was Snce cook to the Earl of Sefton, and quitted his Tord. 
pship merely because ape WE the guests pot pepper into his sonp.— 





‘thought we had enough of provisions; during our passage to Shet- 
land, May 14th, in lat. 56.14. long. 87. 53, we passed the Dorothy 
jof Dundee, lying to in a gale of wind. ° 
| ‘< Rs 

NEW POSTAGE. REGULATIONS. 

| [The following it the London Courier of June 14th, must be o 
| Some interest in the colonies: ] 

General Post Office, 11th June, 1827.—By an Act passed in th 
| present Session of Parliament, intitled, ‘‘ An Act to amend th. 
| Laws relating to the Duties of Postage in Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

All Letters conveyed by the Post from Great Britain to lreland 
and from Freland to Great Britain, are chargeable with the like Rate 
according to the distances such Letters are conveyed, as wuuld b 
payable if they were conveyed the whole distance in Great Britai: 
in addition to the separate Rates of Packet Postage, and the sever: 
Rates payable under the Acts for building the Menai and Conwa: 

Bridges, respectively. 

Parliamentary Proceedings sent to the Colonies by Packets,—Prin+ 
ed Votes snd Proceedings in Parliament from Great Britain and ir 
land to any of his Majesty’s Colonies, are to be charged with a ray 
of one penny half-penny per ounce, and so in proportion, in lieu «i 

| any suin payable under any former Act, to be paid on putting the 
| said Votes and Proceedings into the Post Office. ¥ 
| Colonial Legislative Proceedings brought into the United Kingdo: 
| by Packets.—Every Vote, Proceeding, or other Pablic Paper, printed 
by order, or under the authority of the Levislative Assemblies of ary 
of his Majesty's Colonies, is to be charged with a rate of one pensy 
half-penuy per ounce, and so in proportion, to be paid on delive y 
thereof to the person or persons to whom the same shal! be ai 
dressed, 

Newspapers brought by Merchants’ Ships from abroad.--Vvery 
Newspaper printed within his Majesty’s Colonies, brought into ti 
United Kingdom by any Ship, other than a Packet, and delivered 5v 
| the Commam+fler at any Post Office with the Ship's Letters, is to | 
| charged with a rate of three pence, to be paid on the delivery the « 
jor by the person or persons to whom the game shall be addressey. 
_Pamphlets, §. conveyed to the Colonies.—E.very Pamphlet, Megs 
iztha, Review, oy ether Peripdical Publication, put into the Pos, 











| Capt. Davidson.<—May 7th, I took my departure for London, as [ f 
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fice at Falmouth, not exceeding six ounces in weight, to be charged 
one shilling, and the further sum of three pence for every aditional 


ounce. ; ; ss 

Pamphlets, 2c. under this section, cannot be received at any Post 
Office except Falmouth. i ? 

N. B. If ‘such printed Vote, Proceeding, Newspaper, Pampblet, 
Magazine, &c. be not sent witout a Cover. or in a Cover open at 
the sides, or if any writing be thereon, other than the Superscription, 
or-any other Paper or Thing, be enclosed therein, the Packet will be 
liable to the full Rates of Postage as a Letter. 

The above Enactments commence and take effeet from and after 
the 5th July, 1827. 

The following come into immediate operation :—- 

Newspapers for his Majesty’s Colonies and Places beyond Seas.— 
Every such Newspaper, or other printed Paper lizdble to the Stamp 
Duty, and for the conveyance of which any daty of Postage is 
chargeable to be put into the Post Office of the Town or Place in 
Great Britain or Ireland, in or at which such Newspaper shall be 
published on any day. within seven days, ne xt after the day on 
which the same shall be published, the day of } publication to be as- 
certained by the date of such Paper, and, in case any such Paper be 
put into any Post Office, after the expiration of such seven days, 
such Paper to be charged as a single Letter. 

N. B. This Clause alters the regulation ac;cording to which News- 
papers to the Colonies, &c. were required t ® be put into the Post on 
the day of publication. 

Merchants Accounts, &c.—Ali Mercha.nis Accounts, Bills of Ex- 
change, Stamped Receipts, Invoices, Bills of Lading, and Proceed- 
ings at Law, written on one and the same piece of Paper with a Let- 
ter, to be charged as a single Letter only; and any sheet of Paper 
on which Letters to several and distinct persons be written, shall not 
be chargeable with any higher rate of Postage, in Great Britain or 
{reland, than if one Letter only were written upon such sheet of Pa- 
er. 

’ Letters addressed to Officers of the Army, Navy, &c.—.etters ad- 
dressed to any Commissioned Officer of the Army, Navy, or Ord- 


nance, «t any place where such Officer shall have been emp!oyved on rf 


actual Service, and who, before the delivery thereof, shall have re- 
moved irom such place, in the execution of his duty, not to be 
charged with any additional Postage over and above the rate of Post- 
age that would be payable, if delivered at the place to which they 
were originally directed. 


By Command. F. FREELING, Secretary. 


Diep, at Havana, on the 18th July, of the yellow fever Mr. 
George Ter Marsch, of Amsterdam, (late of this city,) He died sin- 
cerely regretted, as he lived universally beloved by those who knew 
him. His remains were atten ded to the grave by the most res pecta- 
ble foreigners ofthe place. 





IP Exchange at New- York on London 10 1-4 per cent. 
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We are without later advices than those received by the York last 
Sunday, which are to the 23d of June, from London. 

The resuscitatioa of the Corn Bill, by Mr. Canning, inthe House of 
Commons, or rather his substitute for the Bill, lost in the House of 
Lords, is received with much satisfaction in England, and all classes 
look forward to the enactment of some permanent law on the Corn 
Trade next year—a law that will fix this long agitated questionon a ba. 
sis at once guiaranteeing the safety of agricultural property,and pay- 
ing’a justand reasonable regard tothe rights ahd feelings of the people. 

The contemplated alterations in the Duties, of the Customs, and in 
the Colonial Trade, are of deep importance to a large part of our 
commercial readers; but as it is yet uncertain to what extent those 
projected changes may actually take place, we shall abstain from 
the rewarks that occur to us, until we learn in what shape the Bill 


becomes a law. The regulations to which we have reference will be | 


found ina preceding page. 


OUTRAGE. 
We copy the following precisely as it stands, from a paper enti- 
(ledthe American, and published in this city ; 
From the Colonial Advocate. 

Favouritism at Head Quarters.—The New-York Albion is now cir- 
culated by mail throughout the British provinces free of postage, by 
order of the department at Quebec, and application has been made 
to Earl Dalhousie, praying that the vexatious and oppressive tax 


Che AVoion. 


SS 


by means of its liberal asylum, imsolently sneering at its institutions, 
or seeking to shake the confidence of its own citizens in its justice 
and wisdom. That such, however, has been the course of the Al 

bion, on more than one occasion, is sufficiently notorious; and it is 
probably from reliance upyn, and in token of approval of, this its 
well tried loyalty onall questions between the British and American 
governments, that the facility referred to, in the paragraph at the 
head of this article, has been granted to it. This may, as we com- 
menced by saying, be very good British policy: but how should the 
fact affect Americaus, who patronize such a paper? 

The above article is of a character so false, slanderous, and ma- 
licious, that unwilling as we are at all times to enter into controver- 
sies, we feel bound on this occasion to stand forward and defend 
ourselves. 

We shail hegin by stating that the whole article from beginning to 
end is a tissue of gross and needless falsehoods, uttered apparently 
for the most unworthy purposes. The extract made from the Colo- 
nial paper, is a sheer fabrication, and the remarks of the American 
are precisely of a similar character. We will merely state, for the 
information of those who care any thing about it, that so far from 
our receiving indulgence in the way of postage in Canada, it is ex- 
actly the reverse; and we have recently, by an arrangement with the 
Deputy Post Master General, agreed to hold ourselves responsible 
in certain places for the Colonial postage on our papers; and have 
furthermore bound ourselves to pay him the amount guaranteed, 
trusting to the activity of our agents and our own exertions to reco- 
ver the same from the subscribers individually—a plan fraught witb 
benefit to every one but ourselves, as may be readily conceived by 
any one who reflects on the precarious nature of newspaper collec- 
tions in an extensive and distant country. ‘This information, we 
(rust, will be sufficient to do away the story of free postage, which 
nly found its way into the Colonial paper to answer party pur- 
pores 

But even admitting the statement to be true, which we again 
assure our readers it ia not, by what right does the New-York 
American interfere? Who authorised the writer of the above 
paragraph to meddle with the Government of Canada, when regula- 
ting its own affairs? By what right does he presume to dic- 
tate to a foreign governmeut, and deal out his vulgar slanders 
against the constituted authorities of another country, with which 
his own is at peace? With an audacity befitting his character 
he openly charges the Government of Canada with rewarding us, for 








the British courts for a libel on Bonaparte, which latter circumstance 
doubtless gives him muebh satisfaction, forgetting that if the same 
principle was acted upon now, he would be forthwith prosecuted in 
the courts of the United States, for a libel on the government of Can- 
ada. But why should we think it necessary to defend the Colonial 
Government, headed as itis, by a high, honourable, and chivalrous 
nobleman, from the attacks of a paper which is as destitute of truth 


'asthe supposed writer of the paragraph is of principle? Why com- 


plain of a journal whose abuse has ceased to be a slander? Its fre- 
quent and vulgar attacks upon foreigners—its constant abuse of Eng- 
land, her government, her institutions and her statesmen,* only go to 
prove how utterly worthless and contem ptible is the source from 
which they emanate. 

We do not know who is the responsible editor of the American, 
but we have our suspicions as to the writer of the offensive para- 
graph, and shall proceed accordingly. 


It will be perceived that we are accused of “ insolently sneering 
at the institutions of this country, and seeking to shake the confi- 
dence of its citizens in its justice and wisdom.” We might pass this 
broad and impudent assertion, by merely stigmatising it as a false- 
| hood—a rank falsehood, known to be such by every man in the 
community, the writer in the American inclusive ; but when super- 
added to this, we see a dark and cowardly attempt made to destroy 
the property of our publication—a property which we have built up 
for the support of our family, by dint of honest perseverance and 
patient industry: when, we say, we see the attempt made to despoil 
us of our hard earnings, by the ruthless hand of some tnoral assas- 





from which this United States’ journal has been quietly relieved, 


may no longer impede the circulation and impoverish the owners of | 


British journals published in these colonies. Speaking by experi- 
ence, we have no very sanguine hopes of aspeedy relief from this 
burden. Itis a principle in colonial governments to oppress, and 
wtmnoy and vex, the proprietors of periodical publications—to jn- 
crease their difficulties rather than to redress their grievances. Per- 
haps these high parties may live to see the day in which they will be 
convinced that even in Canada the rights of the press cannot be with- 
held with impunity. 


There may be some policy in this indulgence by British authori- 
ties, to this British journal, established in the metropolis of the Uni- 
ted States, and kept alive by American subscriptions. 

There is no other example, that we know of, than this of the A)- 
bien, of a foreign newspaper, seated in the heart of another coun- 
try, devoted to the politics and interests of its own, and presuming, 
upon contested points between the two countries, to ind fault with, 
and speak disrespectfully of that from which it derives its living.— 
The Argus, an English journal formerly published in Paris, was a 
mere echo in English of the language of the French papers—and 
was any thing but English in its principles. Galignani’s paper, now 
published there, is a compilation from English journals, and takes 
especial care not to meddle with matters of state. Sv, in former 
‘lays, Peltier’s Ambigu, published in London, was edited in co-ope- 
ration with the views of the British government, and of the emi-' 
granis, and was so little French in its tone, that Napoleon then First | 
Vousul, actually caused a libel suit to be instituted against its edi- | 
tors and proprietors in the British Comts during the interval of the | 
peace of Amicus, and recovered a verdict against them. } 

But neither in Paris. nor in London, nor, we believe, any where, | 
but in this country, could a foreign journal be maintained, which 
should inculcate the principles, espouse the interests, and be devo- 
ted to the prosperity of its own conntry ; and by consequence, there- 
fore. and of ybsolute necessity, very frequently opposed to the in- 
terest, principles, and prosperity, of the land in which it exists and 
thrives. And the feeling that would proseribe such a publication, 
seegis to us just and proper. We judge by our own heart, when we 
say, that there is no spectacle more intolerable to a lover of his 
cauntry, than to see a foreigner, protected by its laws, and thriving 





isin, it behoves us to cry aloud, and spare not whoever may be the 
violator. ‘The feeling” says he, “which would proscrijbe the Al- 


bers to act upon this feeling. But let us ask if this is American fcel- 
ing. Is it American feeling to ‘ proscribe” any publication? Is it 
not among the dearest rights of America that the press is FREE— 
that it is subject to no controul but PUBLIC OPINION—and that 
even its licentiousness fs rarely punished except in a few flagilious 


cases, such as the American itself was lately convicted in? We say 


| that the existence of the Albiun in America is an honor to America; 


and puts in a stronger point of view the paramount privileges enjoy- 
ed by those who seek its shores, than any other example that can be 
adduced, Every liberal and enlightened American whom itis our 
good fortune to meet, invariably utters the same sentiments, and we 
ourselves are jealous, aye envious, that there is not an American pa- 
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But let us inquire who this brawler is—let us examine upon what 
title he monopolizes all the liberty extant in his country, and at- 
tempts to use it as he would (if he could) a patent ef nobility—ex- 
clusively. Is he renowned in erts or in arms? No. Did he in the 
hour of his country’s danger rush forward and join ber standard 
against the common foe? No; he was to be found in the high- 
ways, and at the corners of the streets reviling the government 
of his country—that country, prok pudor! which was given him 
by WASHINGTON! In that dark and terrible day when the pub- 
lic enemy was laying waste the towns and villages of his country— 
when the nation was bleeding at every pore—when families lived in 
their homes to-day that were in flames on the morrow—when men 
went to sleep in their beds and awoke in eternity; at that bloody 
period we say, the man who now secks to persecute us, was to be 
found in the legislature of his native state offering resolutions to the 
effect that the war which his country had waged was unjust, and 
that her citizens were not bound to protect and defend her. What 
spectacle could his “ heart” tell him was more intolerable than this? 
Who “insolently (aye insolently) sneered at the institutions of Amer- 
ica’ then? Who-was seeking to ‘‘ shake the confidence of the citizens 
in their country’s wisdom and justice” then? Let him answer these 
questions. and let him never dare to impugn the sentiments of honest 
men until he has purged off the dross of incivism that rests upon 
him. Let him not suppose that he can wipe out the recollection 
of his former acts, by proceeding to opposite extremes. We have 
no relish for such sort of patriotism, it is too recent—-too fresh, we 
fear, to be good. But with Americans who really love their coun- 
try, we are always upon the best of terms. They may be assured 
that their feelings have never been insulted in the Albion, nor ever 
will be. America has ever, and will continue to be spoken of in 
terms of affection and regard,—upon this we challenge the fullest 
scrutiny. 











We have perhaps said too much upon this subject, but we beseech 
it (o be remembered that we werenot the aggressors and that nothing 
has occurred in the coluinns of the Albionto draw forth the anger of 
any one; it having been exclusively oceupied with European matters. 
To the American we have given no offence, nor to its conductors, as 
we do not know them. The attack upon us then, is one of sheer 
wantonness, having nothing for its object, but the gratification of 








abusing the people and the institutions of the United States! and | 
then talks of the French paper in London, that was prosecuted in | 


base feelings, and carries with it the scorn and indignation of every 
| honorable mind in the community. If it be thought we have been 
| too severe, we would merely observe, that we can at all times make 
allowances for the ardency of pure patriotism, and can respect the 
prejudices of people in favour of their country, because, perhaps, we 
have them in favor of our own ; but a convicted apostate is an object 
which our sou} most abhors. We can, too, respect the opinions of 
any man however strongly attached to his party, while he remains 
sincere ; but when he deserts his friends and goes over into the ranks 
of his former enemies, he is an object of supreme aversion. 





hion, is just and proper;” and he appeals to our American subscri- | 





The President of the United States has recognised Robert C. Man- 
nev’, sq. as British Vice Consul for the State of Massachusetts. 


Postsrript. 


The ship Euphrates arrived late last evening from Liverpool, bring- 
ing dates from London, to 28, and Liverpool to 29th June, inclusiue. 


London, June 26. 

In the House of Lords last evening, the corn average biil was read 
a third time and passed, an amendment having beeh introduced on 
the motion of Lord Goderich, which we think will put the averages 
on an unexceptionable footing. The places where the averages are 
to be taken are to be fixed by the King and Council, so that not only 
may those markets be chosen where the greatest sales are effected, 
hat a faeility will be afforded for preventing Speculators from crea- 
ting false averages by nominal bargains. 

The Bonded Corn Importation Bill will apparently pass the Lords— 
it has been read a second time without a division, and with the sup- 
port of the Duke of Wellington and Earl Grey, though it was oppos- 
ed by the Agriculturists, the Earls Malmesbury and Stanhope. 

The Speeches of the Duke of Wellington and Earl Grey, were 





| principally taken up with the course they were pursuing. 


The Session of Parliament is virtually concluded, the House of 
Commons having last night adjourned to Friday, by which day it 
is calculated that the Lords will have got through the remainder of 
their business, and on Saturday the two Houses will be prorogued, it 
is supposed hy Commission. 


} 








OMPARATIVE PRICE CURRENT, And £uropean and American Commer- 
C cial Reporter. The first number of this journal was issued on Thursday at 
No. 11 Jones’ Court, 50 Wal! street, near the Merchants’ Exchange. The plan 
of the publication is eatirely new, and combines, it is believed, a greater vari- 
ety of commercial information than any paper yet undertaken in America. Sin- 
gle numbers for sale, and subscriptions received at the office of publication. 

Be 4 i eg {|Aug. 18. 

“~ YLVESTERS, 130 Broadway, New-York.—More geod news for our Canadian 
S friends. The New York Lottery was drawn on Wednesday. Numbers drawe 
as fullows. 34, 51, 50, 38, 53, 43, $9, 88. The following were actually sold br 
us ; we only regret not having sold the large Prize: 39, 43, 53, $10,000 ; 39. 43, 
| 50, $500; 28, 59, 50, $500; 39, 50, 55, $500; 34, 38, 45, $100; 54, 43, 53, $100% 94, 
49, 50, $100; besides many $50, &e.&e. Our friends are requested to eal! imine- 
diately for the cash. The next class will be drawn on the 5th September, and a 
splendid one it is, vin: $20,000, $7 500, $4,000, €5,000, and the lowest prize is $8. 
Tickets until 10 duys before the drawing will be sold at $7 only, but from that 
date will be charged $8. Early application must be made either personally or 
by letter, to the Public's obedient servants. N.& S. SYLVESTER, 

’ Stock Lottery and Exchange Brokers, 








per in London, a thing which we have always recommended, and 
which would most assuredly honorably reward any enterprising in- 
dividual who would set it in motion. But how indiscribably ludi- 
crous is it to suppose that the liberties of this country are in any dan- 
gerfrom us! We have toe good an opinion of the stability of Ame- 
rican freedom, to suppose that five handred English 
No no, the four 
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acy Exchange and Commission business in all its branches Persuns wishing 
, fo invest in any securities of the United States, cau have their orders executed 
| by forwarding funds to the subscribers. who, if reqiured, can give most respecta- 

\ ble references here, in Philadelphia,or London avd Liverpool, (Eng-) [Aug. 18 
ey TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo bas removed her Corset Warehouses 
} to the house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway q. 
| few doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton anc Dey streets. Mrs. Can-. 
| telo bas connected the Millinary and Dress Makirg with ber Corset Ustabhsh 
{ment and has no doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction, 

[Augyst 1°. 


NION GARDEN, (Staten Island).—Charles Atkinson respectfully informs 

U the public "that this detightful summer retreat, beautifully situated on an 

eminence, near the river, short distance below the Steam Boat Wharf, is now 
open ‘ox theit reception Ladies and Gentlemen wishing to enjoy the benefits o+ 
the sea air. together with an extensive and pleasing prospect, will find no place 
yf public resurt equal to this in the vieinity of the city. The greatest posgihile 

| attention Will be paid 10 visigors, and they may rely on being supplied with the 
| choicest wines, and che hest of liguors and refreshments. [Augustté. 


| ~ “FE GANADA. British Steam Packet, Captain Hugh Richardson, leaves 

Niagara daily for York at 7 o’elock in the morning, and starts from York 

for Niagaraevesy day. at 2 o’c!ock in the afternoon. The Ganada crosses the 

lake in the short space of four hours and a half, and affords travellers arriving 

at ure $ An expeditious and co iyenient opporthuity of visiting the capita: 
of Uppér Canada, {August 18 
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POBTRY. 


A GREEK SONG. 


From the Draught of Immortality and other Poems, by H. M. Parker, 
just Published. 


Once more, Greeks! once more 
The battle draweth nigh: 
It is sounding on your shore, 
It is ringing through your sky : 
There are barks upon the ocean, 
There are banners in the air; 
All the Pashas are in motion,— 
And do ye not despair? < 
‘They call you-to submission :—what will your answer be? 
“We'll perish—or be free!” 





Do you see the burning light 
That flashes from afar? 
’Tis the meteor of the fight ; 
‘Tis the Moslem scymitar : 
It was mighty o’er your mountains, 
It was lord of all your hills, 
It was brighter than your fountains, 
it was swifter than your rills. 
While you watch its fiery glancings, what dare ye hope to be? 
* Dead on the field—or free !” 


Dare the scorn’d slaves of ages 
Tempt the anger of their lord ; 
Dare they rush where battle rages, 
Who now first draw the sword? 
And Missolonghi’s towers, 
Your bulwarks—where are they ! 
They brav’d the Moslem powers, 
And like mist have pass’d away ! 
Heard ye your commanders’ dying cry sweep sad across the sea? 
**They perish’d—they are free !”’ 


‘They are free, aud far above 
Their desolate earthly home; 
Ina land of peace and love, 
Where their tyrants cannot come, 
And we,--if we remain, 
‘Tis not to shrink or fly ; 
’Tis to break our long-borne chain, 
Or in the strife to die. 
And, if we live, our jand shall be the home of liberty ; 
And if we die—we are free!" 





Vavrtetics. 


The Haymarket Theatre has been newly painted, in part, and the 
water-colour comes off—Mr. Rogers, who never misses the opening 
of this favourite theatre, happened to get his coat considerably dam- 


aged by rubbing against the colour, and declared the boxes were | 


not fit for a dog to sit in. ‘ Why, Sir?” said his neighbour—* Be- 
cause, Sir,” replied the wag, “‘ he would inevitably go away with the 
distemper.” 

Another joke of the same gentleman upon the same subject we 
have also heard. Somebody observed that the House looked larg- 
er from having been newly painted—“ Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Rogers, 
shewing his coat, “ the increase of size is very apparent.” 


Vestries in Ireland.—An Irish Vestry ona Tembstone.—There is no 
church in the parish of Nurney, in the county of Kildare. It was 
Jately, however, thought proper to assemble a vestry in it, for the 
purpose of levying taxes. What is called the ‘‘ church-yard” is next 
to the chapel-yard, and to this ‘‘ church-yard” did Colonel Baggott 
and some followers betake themselves, just as Mass was over. They 
proceeded to a tombstone. that covered the ashes of one Richard 
Deering. a poor Papist. The Protestauts assembled were—the Rev. 
Wm. Cox, parson of Kildare; Colonel Baggott, Edward Baggott, 
brother to the Colonel; George Fleming, Thomas Fleming, George 
Gibbey, and Sergeant Grant, of the Police, These persons so assem- 
bled round the tombstone, were held to constitute a vestry, and they 
immediately nominated two of themselves—namely, Edward Bag- 
gott and George Fleming, churchwardens. !t is to be borne in mind 
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some time very patiently, but the fascination of some frenzied scene 
was upon Maturin, who felt little compunction in sacrificing the di- 
vine to the drama ; and it was not till after a half-hour’s delay tnat 
the poet made his appearance. He entered the room suddenly, re- 
citing some raptorous passege—a part of the manuscript play in one 
hand, the pen in the other; his person aitired ina theatrical morn- 
ing-gowo—his attitude that of an inspired provisante, his arms tossing. 
and his eyes strained, and thus continued his oration until he wound 
up by flinging himself on the sofa beside the astonished minister. 
This unlucky interference of the ruling passion lost to poor Maturin 
whatever patronage or advantage might have been derived from the 
intended triendship of his visitor, whose nerves or habits were ill 
qualified forthe grotesque exbibition presented by the curate of St. 
Peter's: in vain did Maturin endeavour to neutralize the effects of 
his malapropos enthusiasm ; and the only gleam of ecclesiastical hope 
thatever broke upon him thus came and vanished in tbe same in- 
stant. 


A Puzz.e. 
Fair woman was made to bewitch— 
A pleasure, a pain, adisturber, a nurse, 
A slave, ora tyrant, a blessing or curse; 
Fair woman was made to be—which ? 


Crossing the Line.—I may here relate an amusing anecdote of the 
crew of the ship whilst they were crossing the equator. They plan 
ted the carpenter’s mate (a green horn) on the jib boom end, with 
a great hatchet in his fist, in order that he might cut the line and let 
the vessel pass. The lieutenant of the watch was let into the jpke, 
and every now and then he sung out from the quarter-deck :-—* Jib- 
boom there !""—* Sir,’’ from Chips. ‘ Are you ajl ready to cut away ?”’ 
“‘ All ready, sir.””—‘* See you do it cleverly then, boy.”’—‘‘ Aye, 
aye, sir.” After some time: *‘ Can you see it yet?”—‘In half a 


toils, accompanied him every where, riding, “ala Amazon,” in 
trowsers, with a scarlet jacket, having a brace of pistols in her hol- 
sters at her saddle bow, and a small sabre hanging by her side. 
When at Lima, it has been said, the Liberator would willingly have 
been liberated from her charms, and it has been alleged, wished to 
have made overtures to Miss Dolores Palamaque, to whom he sent 
an invitation te visit him at the Palace; but to his disappointment, 
her parents choose to consider themselves included in the invi- 
tation, and accompanied her, and so baffled him. Mrs. Thorne went 
with him when he left Lima for Arequipa and Potosi, whicli was the 
last I heard of her. She was a bold-looking, showy woman. 

At Chancay, Bolivar attended the execution of two or three per- 
sons condemned to be shot. One of them was a Priest, who begged 
most urgently for his life, promising to make some important disco- 
veries, if his life was spared—but Bolivar, with the greatest compo- 
sure, told him, ‘that he had delayed his communication too long, 
recommending him to sit down quietly and Le shot,” for the priest 
srugzled violently with his guards. ‘The Liberator was, however, la- 
flexible, and the priest suffered. 

When in the Sierra, Bolivar, it appeared, had made very free 
with Church plate to supply the necessities of the army. A conside- 
rable quantity was brought to Chancay, where it was purchased by 
an American merchant. I saw several! flour barrels filled up with it, 
and a large heap besides, lying ready to be packed. Among it i re- 
marked many crowns of thorns made of silver. 

All the persons about the Liberator, pronounce his mame Bolee- 
var—so I suppose that is correct ; though, when I was at Carthagena, 
after Murillo took it, the Spaniards called him Bolevar. 

Notable Expedient.—A certain Noble Lord, who, although among 
the most hospitable in entertaining his friends, cannot himself in- 
dulge in the bottle, has recourse to an expedient not generally known, 
which would be of service to all thuse whose inclinations, exceeding 





minute, sir.” And thus was the unfortunate carpenter’s mate kept 
astride the boom for halfthe day. On the same solemn occasion, 
Neptune and his crew being along time in coming aft, the captain 
inquired what they were about. 
making the ship free :”” and so the fact was; they lathered and sha- 
ved the old champion’s chin in due form, as the vessel had not ve- 
fore crossed the equator. 


The old Tradesman in the Country.—He now and then found him- 
self terribly at a loss to get through the day, especially if it ha; pen- 
edto bea rainy one. He felt that a man who has been for many 
years engaged in active absorbing pursuits, and conversant with bu- 
sy bustling faces, finds nothing so difficult to do as to do nothing, 
and no company more irksome to be restrictedto than hisown. Idle- 
ness, in fact, requires a regular apprenticeship, and is seldom well 
performed, except by those who are born and bred to the business. 
** Adzooks!" he exclaimed one day, as he soliloquized up and down 
his gravel walk, ‘‘ when one has stood upon ‘Change, talked to bro- 
kers, and made two hundred pounds ina morning, it is bad enough 
to sit ina sunny field, prattle ‘o buttercups and daffodil-:, and get 
nothing after all but a cold. But what am I to do in the winter when 
my neighbours are all shooting away Time with their fowling-pieces, 
or hunting him down with dogs and horses ? I can’t perch upon a 
| gate and whistle like a blackbird, nor hop about looking for crumbs 
like a robin redbreast, nor squat down in the fern like a hare, nor 
stand in the snow chewing the cud like a cow, nor go to bed like a 
dormouse, and tell Timothy to call me next spring. On! for a 
sleety morning at Chris!mas? Give me the fire-side corner at Jona- 
than’s, with a fresh pipe, a pint of mull’d lamb’s-wool, and the H’eek- 
ly Courant, Green lanes are certainly very pretty things. but one 
sadly misses the foot-pavement, and the shops on each side, and the 
| lamps; you can’t holdup your finger for a hackney-coach if canght 
in a shower, nor call the watch and spring half a dozen rattles ip as 
many mioutes, if any one threatens to assault you. For the sum- 
mer the country may be a very ingenious contrivance ; but [I shal} 
never be able to get tirough the winter here.’—Reuben Apsley. 

A correspondent informs us, that roll sulphur, tobacco, or pep- 
per, kept in contact with woollens and furs, will prevent their des- 
truction by moths; care, however, should be taken, that the articles 
should be perfectly dry when put up, and occasionally taken out and 
exposed to theair. Inthe space of thirty years, our correspondent 
observes, he has not suffered from these troublesome visitors.— Cou- 
rier. 


The celebrated Greek Professor Porson.—Moorhead had usually 


resided very wear the cider-cellar, in Maiden-laue, to which place 
he one evening entreated me to accompany him, that he might in- 











** Shaving the figure-head, sir, and | 


their power of drinking, are not satisfied unless they quaffa brim- 
|mer. His Lordship uses a glass which the powers of reflection make 
|appear quite full, though a very small quantity only is put into it.— 
By these means his Lordship not oaly has the credit of being a 
strongheaded fellow, but very frequently floors not a few of his com- 
pany.—County Chronicle. 


i'The following is old, but we nevertheless comply with the request 
of * a subscriber” by inserting it:] 


Why is a Gardener the most Extraordinary Man in the World? 

Because, no Man has more busines upon Earth, 

And he always chooses good Grounds for what he does ; 

He commands his Thyme. and is Masler of the Mint 

He fingers Penny Royal, and raises his Cellery every Year, 

And it is a bad year indeed that does not bring him in a Plum. 

He meets with more Boughs than a Minister of State. 

He makes more Beds than are in the French King’s Palace ; 

And he has in them more Painted Ladies too. 

Ile makes Raking his business, and not a Diversion, as many 
other Gentlemen do. 

He finiis it advantageous to his Health’and Fortune, which few 
Rakes can boast. 

His wife has enough of Lad’s Love and Heart's Ease, and neve: 
wishes for Weeds. 

Distempers fata! to others, never burt him: 

He walks the better for the Gravel, and thrives most in a* Con- 
sumption 

His greatest Pride, and the World’s greatest wonder is, that he 
can have Yew when he pleases.” 





————— nnn 


East Indies.—Extract from General Martin's will.—I give and 
bequeath the sum of two hundred thousand sicca rupees to the 
town of Calcutta, for to be put at interest. in Government paper 
or the most secure mode possible, and this principal and interest 
to be put under the protection of Government, or the Supreine Court, 
that they may devise an Institution, the most necessary tor the publi: 
| good of the town of Calcutta, or establishing a school for to educate 
| a certain number of children of any sex to a certain age, and to have 
|them put apprentice to some profession when at the conclusion ot 
their school, and to have them married when at age; and J also wish 
| that every year a premium of a few rupees or other things, and a me- 
i dal, be given to the most deserving or virtuous boy or girl, or to both 
j to such that have come out of that school, or that are still in it, and 
‘this to be done on the same day in the month I died: that day those 
{that are to be married are to be married, and to have a sermon 
| preached at the church to the boys and girls of the school; afierward 


that there is no church at all in this parish, yet the vestry, after the | troduce me to his friend the celebrated Greek Professor Porson, who, | ® public diuner for the whole, and a toast to be drunk in memoran- 


appointment of churchwardens, voted four mouths’ salary to the 
clerk. 

Lord N——y's latest.—As his Lordship was returning, the other 
day, from aride, he met Surgeon C—m—l1 on the Military Road, 
going to Steven’s Hospital. The Surgeon having told him where he 
was going, “ Dirty work,” said his Lordship, “ eutting up those dead 
bodies ; how very disagreeable you must find it.” ‘Ob no,” said the 
Surgeon, ‘we always have them washed before they are brought to 
us.” ** Aye aye,” rejoined the Peer, “and you take care to maagle 
them yourselves afterwards.”’ 


The Wooden Walls of Ireland.—At one of those large convivial par- 





’ 
jas well as Moorhead, was so completely intoxicated, that the Pro- 
| fessor took me for Moorhead. aud Moorhead mistook the Protessor 
| for mne.—Autobiography of Thomas Dibdin. 


| Mrs. Jordan's “ Old Habits ""—‘* How happens it,” said I to her, 
' when last in Dublin, “ that you still exceed ail your profession even 





flow do you contrive to be so buoyant, nay, so childish, on the 


| stage, whilst you lose half your spirits, and degenerate into gravity | 
| the moment you are off it 7” ‘Old habits!” replied Mrs. Jordan, 


| **old habits! Had I formerly studied my positions, weighed my 
| words, and measured my sentences, { should have been artificial, 


in characters not so adapted to you now as when | first saw you? — | 


ties which distinguisted the table of Major Hobart, when he was Sec-| 80d they might have hissed me: so, when I got the words well by 
retary in Ireland, amongst the usual loyal toasts, ** The Wooden heart, I told Nature I was then at her service to do whatever she 
Walls of England” being given—Sir John Hamilton in his turn, gave {thought proper with my feet, legs, hands, arms, and features: to 
“the Wooden Walls of freland!” This toast being quite new to us| her Lleft the whole matter: | became, in fact, merely her puppet, 
all, he was asked for an explanation ; upon which, filling a bumper, aud never interfered further myself in the business. 
he very gravely stood up, and, bowing to the Marquis of Waterford | cience laugh at me, aud I Jaughed at myself. They laughed again, 
and several country gentlemen, who commanded county regiments, | 8° did 1; and they gave me credit for matters | knew very little 
he said—‘* My Lords and Gentlemen! I have the pleasure of giving bout, and for which Dame Nature, not I, should have received their 
you the Wooden Walls of Ireland—the Colonels of Militia !” So| “pprobation.”—Sir John Barrington’s Personal Sketches of his own 
broad but so good-humoured a jeu d'esprit, excited great merriment ; ; Dimes. , 

the truth was forgotten in the jucularity, but the epithet did not per- 
ish, I saw only one grave countenance iv the room, and that belong-| it, on @ cruise, that is, at a provincial theatre; (Liverpool;) having 
ed to the late Marquis of Waterford, who was the proudest egotist L| gone over once from Dublin for that purpose. a 
ever met with. He hada tremendous squint—nor was there any | high spirits. 





She was not then in 
Indeed, her tone, in this respect, was not uniform; 


thing prepossessing in the residue of his features to atone for that de- | in the mornings she usually seemed depressed: at noon she went to | 


formity. Nothing can better exemplify. his Lordship's opinion of | rehearsal, came home fatigued, dined at three, and then reclined in 
himself and others, than an observation [ heard him make at [ierd | her chamber till it was time to dress for the performance. 
Portarlington’s table. Having occasion for a superlative degree of | erally went to the theatre low-spirited. 
comparison between two persons, he was at a loss fora climax. At{Jordanto the green-room, at Liverpool. Mrs. Aslop and her old 
engih, however, he luckily hit on one, ‘* That man was (said the | maid assiduously attended her. She went thither languid, and ap- 
Marquis)—he was as superior as—as—as I am to Lord Ranelagh!’ | paraotly reluctant; but, in a quarter of an hour her very morta 

Interesting Anecdote of Maturin.—QA dignitary of the church, who | seemed to undergo a metamorphosis ; the suddeo change of her man. | 
hecame interested, by some accident, in Maturin’s circumstances, | 8¢T appeared to me, in fact, nearly miraculous. Sbe walked spirit. 
and was anxious to improve them, called upon bim, for the purpose | edly across the stage two or three times, as if to measure its ex 


I once accompanied Mrs. 


the means of forwarding iis advancement. It was during the time , Seemed to be regenerated. She cheered up, hummed an air, step- 


I heard the au- | 


Mrs. Jordan's Deiight in the Stage.—I have seen her, as she called | 


She gen- | 


' 


dum of the fouuder. ‘This Institution is to bear the title of ‘* La Mar- 
lintere,’ and to have an inscription, either on stone or marble, in 
| large character, to be fixed in any part of the school, on it wrote— 
| Tnstituted by Major General Martin, born the — of Jannary 1735, at 
| Lyons, who died the day, month (mentioning the day, month and 
‘vear,) and buried at — (mentioning the place) ;’° and as I am little 
‘able to make any arrangement for such an institation, J am in hopes 
| Government or the Supreme Court will devise the best Institution for 
‘the public good, and to have it, as I said above, mentioned in the 
name of the institation. After every article of my or this will and 
testament is or ave fnily settled, and every article provided and paid 
for, the several pensions or other gifts, donations, institution, and 
other, any sum remaining may be made to serve—first, to buy ov 
build a house for the Institution, as that it may be made permanent 
and perpetual, by securing the interest by Government paper, either 
in India or Earope, that the interest annally may support the Institu- 
tion. For this reason [ give and bequeath one hundred and filly 
thousand sicca rupees more, according the proportion tbat may re- 


i main after every article of this testament is fulfilled, then this sum to 


be added for the permanency of that Institution, making the sum of 
three huncred and filly thousand sicca rupees. 
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avowed writer: his works, however, were sufficiently well 


4 ’ . " \ known to! The comic eve and cordial laugh returned upon their enchanting 
entitle him to the character of an author, aad, 1 bel 

















forced him to write. 


and to enable him to devote all his abilities to the offices of his spirit- 
ual calling. The Rev. Doctor was ushered into a sj 
poet being engaged at the moment in | 


’ ieve, the object | mistress, and announced that she felt herself moving in her proper | 
of the good visitor was to rescue the poet from the necessities that | clement. 


} 
“ Profane conceits and fallacies—” 


‘ ilting-room, the | formed an attachment, 
us study. He waited for eXPcnses ; and since that 


| 


Her attachment to the practice of her profession, in fact 
exceeded any thing’ | could conceive.—/ : 
ANECDOTES OF BOLIVAR. 
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